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Alicia 

Sadie  Bice,  '13,  Cornelian 


Alicia  threw  herself  into  a  comfortable  Morris  chair  and, 
propping  Tip  her  little  pointed  chin  in  her  long,  slender  hand, 
proceeded  to  think.  This  was  the  most  unfortunate  thing  she 
could  possibly  do  (for  thinking  always  made  her  unhappy), 
but  today  thoughts  were  inevitable ;  thoughts  which  completely 
took  possession  of  her. 

Alicia  had  just  returned  from  Highlands  and  had  not  yet 
readapted  herself  to  her  present  surroundings ;  until  she  did 
so  she  must  think.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  this  little 
resort  every  summer  and  each  visit  she  made  there  caused  her 
to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  her  present  life  in  Franklin. 

Highlands  was  a  quaint  picturesque  little  village  shut  in 
by  high,  almost  impassable  mountains,  which  formed  a  barrier 
between  it  and  the  outside  world.  Because  of  its  unique  sit- 
uation, only  a  select  few  old  aristocratic  families  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  ever  went  there.  They  thought  they  had  a 
monopoly  on  Highlands  and  debarred  those  not  in  their  class 
from  intruding.  Because  of  this  exclusive  attitude  taken  by 
the  families,  Alicia  delighted  in  going  there  and  found  solace 
in  so  doing. 

Alicia  was  a  most  unusual  sort  of  girl ;  the  girl  whom  people 
usually  admire  and  yet  at  the  same  time  pity.  Her  whole  life 
had  been  one  long  struggle;  a  struggle  which  showed  itself 
plainly  in  her  thin,  sharp-featured  face.  Yet  hers  was  not 
an  everyday  struggle,  for  she  was  battling  with  herself  instead 
of  with  any  opposing  forces  about  her.     She  had  always  lived 
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in  this  out-of-the  way  place  where  she  seldom  came  in  contact 
with  people  whom  she  understood  or  who  understood  her. 
The  Franklin  people  were  plain  kind-hearted  folks — but  they 
were  not  Alicia's  kind.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  always 
been  in  extremely  moderate  circumstances,  she  had  expected 
something  better  and  fully  believed  that  someday  she  would 
gain  what  she  most  desired — fame.  The  life  in  Franklin  was 
to  her  unbearable ;  it  was  so  matter-of-fact,  so  prosaic,  and  she 
longed  to  get  out  into  the  world  where  she  could  mingle  with 
people  who  were  highly  educated  and  refined.  For  her  the 
education  she  so  craved  had  been  impossible.  Even  had  her 
father  had  the  means  to  send  her  off  to  school,  her  health  would 
not  have  permitted  it.  The  only  education  which  she  had 
received  was  through  association  with  her  father,  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  very  intellectual  man,  and  from 
his  library.  Here  in  this  library,  she  stayed  for  hours  each 
day,  filling  her  mind  with  the  big  thoughts  of  life  and  at  the 
same  time  fanning  into  flame  the  desire  to  get  out  into  the 
world. 

In  Highlands  she  could  live — and  ' '  live  more  abundantly ' ', 
because  she  could  be  with  people  of  the  "outside  world". 
The  Misses  Trapin  were  devoted  to  Alicia  and  enjoyed  having 
her  stay  in  Highlands  because  she  was  such  an  interesting  com- 
panion for  them.  They  enjoyed  seeing  her  preside  over  the 
tea  table  in  the  hot  summer  afternoons  (Miss  Ferebee  would 
have  tea  regularly  at  five  o'clock),  and  charming  their  other 
guests  with  her  delightful  humor. 

During  this  last  visit  to  Highlands  she  had  met  Miss 
Trapin 's  nephew,  Reginald  De  Sausseau,  an  artist,  who  had 
for  the  past  two  years  been  studying  in  Italy.  He  happened 
to  see  Alicia  painting  a  landscape  scene  one  day  and  he  was 
so  pleased  that  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  persuade  her  to 
study  art.  She  had  spent  one  winter  in  Florida  for  her  health 
and  while  there  she  took  a  few  lessons  in  art  from  a  young 
woman  who  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel. 

This  had  been  a  glimpse  of  that  "promised  land"  which  she 
so  longed  to  enter  some  day ;  but  the  glimpse  was  all  she  got. 

And  so  today  she  felt  as  though  she  had  to  think.  She 
was  in  the  library,  the  one  room  in  the  house  which  usually 
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comforted  her,  but  now  it  brought  no  comfort.  Her  mind  was 
a  confused  mass  of  thoughts;  of  Highlands,  of  Reginald  De 
Sausseau,  of  New  York,  of  Italy,  and  of  fame.  The  room 
grew  close  and  stuffy  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  smothering. 
She  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  snatching  up  a  light  scarf 
which  was  lying  on  a  table  nearby,  she  went  out  doors  where 
she  could  think. 

She  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  the  rectory  and  pushed 
her  way  through  the  tangle-wood  until  she  reached  the  moun- 
tain opposite  her  house.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
sun  had  already  set,  causing  the  mountains  in  the  distance 
to  look  a  hazy  gloomy  blue.  Alicia  paused  beneath  a  chestnut 
tree,  and  leaning  against  it,  took  in  a  long  deep  breath.  Here 
she  could  breathe ;  here,  think.  Her  thoughts  were  no  longer 
confused,  instead  they  seemed  to  follow  each  other  consecu- 
tively and  rapidly. 

"Why  do  I  have  to  live  in  this  forsaken  place  always?  I 
know  I  am  an  ungrateful  girl,  but  I  cannot  help  but  blame 
father  for  not  accepting  the  call  to  Boston.  I  guess  he 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  here  and  help  these  people,  but 
what  of  us,  his  children  ?  Did  he  ever  think  that  in  order  to 
save  my  soul  he  must  get  me  out  of  this  place  and  let  me 
live  ? ' '  She  began  to  think  out  loud  but  no  one  heard  her  but 
the  mountains  and  the  trees  and  they  seemed  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  her  mood. 

''Father  has  never  appreciated  my  talent  as  a  God-given 
one  and  one  which  should  be  cultivated  at  all  costs.  Reginald 
makes  me  believe  it  would  be  a  sin  to  let  any  opportunity  pass 
which  would  bring  about  my  study  of  art.  He  says  his  aunt, 
the  Countess  of  Neuchatel,  is  interested  in  me  and  would  like 
to  help  me  but — oh,  I  can 't ;  my  pride  would  not  let  me.  And 
yet — I  wish  I — ^knew  her  better  for  it  seems  my  only — chance. ' ' 

She  thought  aloud  in  broken,  abrupt  sentences,  uncon- 
scious of  anything  about  her.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  get  away 
from  people ;  those  people  whom  she  had  to  meet  in  Franklin. 
This  afternoon  she  had  such  a  feeling  of  aloofness  from  them ; 
she  could  live  in  her  own  little  imaginary  world  now  and  plan 
for  her  future.  She  began  to  build  air  castles  which  she  her- 
self was  to  occupy.     She  pictured  her  life  in  New  York — her 
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studio;  she  could  see  herself  mingling  with  those  whom  she 
longed  to  know;  the  famous  artists  who  had  given  so  much 
to  the  world.  She  too,  would  gain  just  such  success,  she 
thought. 

Suddenly  her  air  castles  were  wrecked,  for  she  heard  a 
mighty  splash.  A  piece  of  rock  had  fallen  from  a  cliff  into 
the  little  stream  nearby  and  had  aroused  her  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  surroundings.  It  was  almost  dark  and  she  scolded 
herself  for  staying  so  long.  She  must  return  at  once  for  her 
mother  would  be  worried. 

It  was  with  a  lighter,  more  elastic  step,  that  she  pushed  her 
way  through  the  tangle-wood  now,  for  her  thoughts  of  this 
afternoon  had  stimulated  her  and  she  determined  to  have 
a  serious  talk  with  her  father  immediately  and  state  the 
existing  conditions.     He  could  not  refuse  her — he  must — . 

She  did  not  finish  the  thought  for  she  had  reached  the 
rectory  and  was  annoyed  to  see  the  porch  crowded  with  people, 
some  of  whom  were  almost  strangers.  Something  was  wrong, 
she  knew,  but  what  was  it?  She  asked  no  questions  but 
rushed  into  the  library  where  she  found  her  mother  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  anxious  faced  women. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  she  gasped.  "Are  you  ill?  Oh 
tell  me,  do  not  look  so  distressed ! ' ' 

One  of  the  women  standing  near  Mrs.  Goodloe  answered 
tl;e  question  for  Alicia. 

' '  Your  father  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  died  a  short 
while  after." 

Alicia  heard  the  word  "apoplexy"  and  fell  in  a  dead 
faint. 

II 

It  was  a  drizzly  December  day.  No  one  can  fully  appre- 
ciate such  a  statement  unless  he  has  been  out  on  just  this  sort 
of  a  day  in  New  York  City.  The  bustling  noise  of  the 
passing  cabs  tried  in  vain  to  drown  the  dreary,  dismal  sound 
of  that  drizzle,  drizzle.  The  drivers  pulled  up  their  raincoat 
collars  and  inwardly  cursed  the  weather,  (at  least  some  did  so 
inwardly;  others  muttered  aloud,  "Why  in  the  devil  don't  it 
rain  instead  of  trying  so  blamed  hard.")  Even  the  newsboy's 
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twangy  cry  of  "Evening  Times"  was  hushed  for  he  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  peltering  sleety  rain. 

Alicia  walked  over  to  the  window,  pushed  aside  the  curtain 
and  looked  out.  She  felt  very  much  like  voicing  the  driver's 
sentiments,  but  she  refrained.  To  her  the  whole  city  seemed 
enveloped  in  a  veil  of  unpenetrable  gloom.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  live  through  such  days  anywhere,  she  thought,  but  in  New 
York — oh,  it  was  unbearable. 

There  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door  and  before  she  had  time 
to  answer  "come"  Reginald  De  Sausseau  sauntered  in,  snug- 
gled in  a  heavy  fur  coat. 

' '  Hello,  partner.  I  had  to  drop  in  to  get  a  ray  of  sunshine 
for  really  I  need  it.  This  infernal  weather  is  driving  me 
mad. ' ' 

He  went  over  to  Alicia  and  took  both  of  her  hands  in  his 
great  big  ones.  Hers  were  so  cold  that  he  thought  she  must 
be  ill  and  he  gazed  down  into  her  thin,  worn  face  rather 
anxiously. 

"Heigho,  what's  the  trouble?  You  look  as  cloudy  as  the 
elements  without.  Now  here,  young  woman,  I  came  up  to 
laugh  instead  of  mope,  so  you  had  just  as  well  wipe  off  that 
sour  look  and  put  on  a  '  Sunny  Jim '  application.  I  've  come  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  maybe  a  little  of  the  even- 
ing.    (You  see  I  am  preparing  you  for  the  worst.) 

For  the  first  time  during  the  day  Alicia  forced  a  weak 
smile. 

"If  you  came  to  get  sunshine,  Reginald,  you  will  have  to 
go  away  disappointed,  for  I  am  gloomy  today." 

Her  voice  sounded  like  that  of  an  unhappy  child.  It 
touched  Reginald  deeply  to  see  her  in  such  a  mood  for  it  was 
a  little  unusual. 

"Little  woman,  'the  moods  have  drawn  swift  fingers 
through  your  hair',  for  you  are  not  yourself  today.  Cheer 
up  !  The  clouds  are  thin  and  will  be  broken  through  by  your 
bright  smile  and  laughter  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  Come, 
let 's  have  some  tea ;  it  will  remind  us  of  those  dear  old  days  in 
Highlands — those  days  when  we  were  young."  He  tried  his 
best  to  be  cheerful  in  order  to  bring  her  "out  of  the  depths" 
and  he  seemingly  succeeded,  for  she  roused  herself  and 
answered  him  in  a  most  taunting  manner : 
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* '  You  mean  when  I  was  young.  You  were  old  enough  then 
to  be  my  great  uncle — now  don 't  you  dare  deny  it. ' ' 

"No,  indeed,  I  won't.  Why  certainly  I  was  old  enough  to 
be  your  great  uncle — your  great-great  uncle,  if  you  say  so. 
But  let's  get  busy." 

He  seemed  to  know  exactly  where  to  put  his  hands  on  the 
tea  kettle,  for  he  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  and  returned 
in  an  instant  brandishing  it  as  if  it  were  a  dangerous  weapon. 

' '  I  could  not  find  the  tea,  Alicia ;  at  least  there  is  none  in 
the  regular  can.     Please  don 't  tell  me  you  are  just  out, ' ' 

"I  am  just  out,"  she  mockingly  chirped  as  she  opened  a 
little  cupboard  and  drew  out  a  box  of  wafers  and  a  package 
of  tea.  The  visit  of  this  great  big  "older  brother"  (as  she 
loved  to  call  him)  had  already  brightened  her  up  considerably 
and  she  almost  forgot  the  dreary,  drizzling  rain. 

"Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
Polly  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  we  '11  both  have  tea. ' ' 

Reginald's  deep  bass  voice  rang  out  merrily  and  contradicted 
his  statement  made  a  few  moments  before,  that  he  needed 
cheering  up. 

"You  took  the  very  words  out  of  my  mouth,  Reginald 
De  Sausseau,  except  I  intended  substituting  'Johnny'  for 
'Polly'.  I  have  already  put  the  kettle  on  and  the  water  is 
boiling,  so  get  the  cups  and  the  tea  ball  ready. ' ' 

Reginald  bustled  around  the  room  as  if  feeling  intensely 
his  importance  and  returned  with  the  cups  which  he  set  down 
on  the  table  in  any  thing  but  a  gentle  manner. 

' '  Alicia,  you  are  a  trump,  did  you  know  it  ? " 

' '  Oh  yes,  Mr.  De  Sausseau,  I  've  known  that  for  some  time. 
We  two  together  might  make  a  'grand  slam'.  In  the  mean- 
while you  can  go  over  to  that  cupboard  door  and  give  it  a 
slam. ' ' 

' '  Two  lumps  or  one  ? ' '  They  had  drawn  up  chairs  before 
a  little  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  were  trying  to 
decide  which  should  pour  the  tea — a  question  they  always 
wrangled  over. 
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"I  am  glad  you  came,  Reginald,  because" — Alicia  took  a 
sip  of  tea  and  stared  blankly  out  of  the  window  before  she 
went  on  further — ' '  because  I  need  to  talk  to  you. ' ' 

''All  right,  start  ahead.  'Tell  your  troubles  to  the  police- 
man'. I  am  sorry  I  did  not  wear  my  coat  with  the  brass  but- 
tons on  it — next  time  I'll  think  of  it."  He  talked  like  an 
over  grown  child  who  had  become  exuberantly  happy. 

"Do  be  sensible  for  once  in  your  life,  for  really  I  am 
serious,  Reginald." 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble." 

Reginald  sang  out  in  a  wierd,  uncanny  voice. 

' '  Say,  are  any  witches  coming  upon  the  scene  to  prophecy 
horrible  catastrophes  that  are  to  take  place  ?  If  so,  it  is  about 
time  for  me  to  exit, ' '  he  laughingly  added. 

"It  is  past  time,"  Alicia  retorted,  and  pushing  her  chair 
back,  arose  and  brushed  past  him  on  her  way  to  the  window. 
To  say  the  least  she  was  provoked.  She  needed  to  talk  to  some- 
one ;  some  one  other  than  Mrs.  Travis,  her  landlady,  for  she  was 
such  an  unsympathetic  mortal.  Alicia  had  thought  Reginald 
would  be  the  very  one  to  comfort  her,  but  it  seemed  she  was 
mistaken.  He  was  too  boyish  this  afternoon  to  consider  any 
serious  problem,  she  thought. 

Reginald  knew  by  the  expression  on  her  face  that  she  was 
hurt  and  he  repented  at  once.  He  came  over  to  the  window 
and  gazed  silently  out  of  it.  He  must  apologize  for  his  rude- 
ness at  once. 

"I  am  sorry,  Alicia;  I  meant  no  offence.  I  am  such  a 
fool."  His  voice  took  on  a  more  serious  tone  immediately 
and  Alicia  felt  relieved.  She  could  tell  him  what  was  troub- 
ling her  now. 

She  sat  down  on  the  couch  by  the  window  and  rested  her 
elbows  on  the  ledge.  She  was  getting  in  a  position  where 
she  could  talk  without  looking  at  him  and  he,  realizing  her 
purpose,  turned  his  face  away  and  pretended  to  be  noticing 
something  else  entirely. 

' '  Reginald,  I  am  so  discouraged  over  my  work.  I  feel  like 
giving  it  up  and  going  home.     Just  think,  I  have  been  here 
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two  years  and  it  seems  I  have  simply  wasted  time  and  money. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  my  failure  came  about  because  I 
used  father's  insurance  money  to  accomplish  something  he  did 
not  approve  of  particularly.  As  yet  I  have  not  sold  a  single 
picture  and  I  must  do  so  or — or  starve. ' '  There  was  a  pitiful 
quiver  in  her  voice  as  she  forced  out  the  last  words. 

''What  does  Professor  Liovanni  say  about  your  pictures? 
Does  he  not  recognize  your  talent?" 

"  'Beautiful  indeed,  my  dear,  but  no  feeling,  no  feeling.' 
This  is  always  his  criticism.  He  remarks  on  the  harmonious 
blending  of  colors,  the  technique,  the  grouping  and  such 
features  but  always  ends  by  saying  'no  feeling'.  He  cannot 
understand  the  lack  of  it — and  I  am  sure  I  cannot." 

' '  Well,  tell  me,  Alicia,  have  you  attempted  anything  except 
phases  of  New  York  life  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  wera 
struggling  over  a  picture  of  a  ship  entering  harbor  and  I 
wondered  why  you  tried  such  a  thing.  Do  you  care  most  for 
such  things?" 

' '  Care  most  for  them  ?  They  are  the  only  things  for  which 
I  care  at  all.  They  are  things  I  have  always  longed  to  see  and 
paint  and — " 

"And  which  you  do  not  fully  understand,"  added  Reg- 
inald sadly. 

Alicia  looked  up  wonderingly.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
understanding  them?  I  have  been  down  at  the  wharves  a 
thousand  times  and  watched  the  ships  as  they  come  into  the 
harbor.     Is  that  not  enough?" 

"No,  my  child.  By  understanding  a  thing  I  mean  living 
with  it — making  it  a  part  of  yourself.  I  fear  that  is  the 
reason  you  have  not  put  any  feeling  into  your  pictures." 

So  he,  too,  had  noticed  the  lack  of  feeling  in  her  pictures. 
Indeed  she  had  failed  if  even  her  "big  brother"  could  find 
such  a  deficiency. 

"Alicia,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  and  you  must  not  refuse 
me.  Aunt  Clarice  (you  have  heard  me  speak  of  her)  is  com- 
ing to  New  York  next  month  to  spend  some  time.  She  writes 
me  that  she  is  especially  anxious  to  see  my  pictures  and  that 
if  they  are  'worthwhile'  she  will  make  me  even  richer  by 
purchasing  them  for  her  private  art  gallery.     (She  is  an 
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authority  when  it  comes  to  judging  paintings.)  Especially 
does  she  want  a  picture  of  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina,  for  she  thinks  they  vie  with  those  of  Switzerland  in 
beauty  and  grandeur.  I  cannot  paint  such  a  picture — it's 
not  in  my  line.  (You  see  I  have  not  lived  among  them  as  you 
have.)  My  request  therefore,  is  that  you  paint  a  scene 
around  Highlands  or  Franklin  and  if  it  is  what  Aunt  Clarice 
wants  she  will  pay  you  anything  you  ask  and  you  will  no 
longer  need  to  worry  about  starving." 

His  words  moved  her  greatly.  She  was  silent  for  at  least 
five  minutes  during  which  time  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  thought.  At  last  she  raised  her  head  and  in  a  quivering 
voice  asked : 

"Would  you  have  me  go  back  to  that  life  which  I  detest 
so — that  life  which  I  have  left  for  good?" 

Reginald  realized  that  what  he  had  to  say  now  must  be 
said  tactfully  and  he  trembled  for  fear  of  failure. 

"Alicia,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  hack  to  any  life.  My  child, 
you  are  not  'you.'  except  as  Alicia  Goodloe  of  Franklin.  The 
'  frocks  and  frills '  of  this  gay  city  are  not  your  natural  atmos- 
phere, although  you  think  so.  You  have  made  the  mountains 
a  part  of  you  and  I  ask  you  to  give  up  nothing  but  instead  to 
give  forth  something — your  real  self  in  the  painting  of  this 
picture."  He  spoke  unhesitatingly,  decisively,  and  she  knew 
what  he  was  thinking. 

Again  her  head  disappeared  and  she  was  lost  in  thought. 
Several  minutes  passed  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either. 
The  silence  was  finally  broken  when  Alicia  in  muffled  tones 
faltered : 

' '  Reginald,  I  will  try,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  far  worse 
than  the  harbor  scene." 

"Time  will  prove  all  things  and  I  can  hope  for  the  best. 
And  now  I  must  be  going  for  Mrs.  Travis  will  run  me  away 
if  I  stay  until  her  return.  I  came  for  a  ray  of  sunshine  and 
I  got  what  I  sought  so  I  shall  be  gone. ' ' 

As  she  went  out  of  the  door  he  called  back  laughingly  to 
her  not  to  forget  the  promise,  but  she  heeded  him  not — her 
mind  was  already  planning  her  picture. 
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III 

"So  this  is  Miss  Goodloe's  studio?  Well,  I  am  glad  to 
know  it  is  no  higher  up.  Next  time  I  come,  I  trust  the  ele- 
vator will  not  be  out  of  gear.  No,  Reginald  De  Sausseau,  I 
am  going  to  rest  before  I  look  at  one  of  her  pictures  (and  if 
they  are  like  yours,  I  guess  I  will  need  rest  after  examining 
them.)  Has  this  young  woman  wasted  her  money  dabbling 
in  paint  too  ?  It  is  a  pity  her  father  did  not  send  her  on  as 
a  missionary  instead  of  letting  her  waste  her  time. ' ' 

Reginald  said  nothing.  "Was  there  anything  he  could  say  ? 
His  aunt  had  seen  his  pictures  and  passed  most  of  them 
by  with  a  mere  glance.  Would  she  be  any  more  impressed 
with  Alicia's?  He  did  not  care  for  himself  so  much  because 
it  was  not  a  case  of  ' '  bread  and  butter ' '  with  him,  but  Alicia — 
he  stopped  thinking  for  the  Countess  had  stood  up  and  was 
moving  restlessly  about  the  room. 

The  first  picture  she  saw  was  the  ship  entering  the  harbor 
and  she  looked  at  it  a  long  time  as  if  deeply  puzzled  over  some- 
thing.     Finally  she  asked : 

' '  What  is  the  matter  with  this  picture  ?  It  is  very  pretty 
but  there's  something  wrong — something  left  out.  Why,  the 
whole  thing  looks  'flat'.  It  is  such  a  pity  to  spoil  a  picture 
like  this — oh,  I  cannot  explain  it  but  I  am  sure  she  has  left 
out  something." 

She  passed  on  and  examined  each  one  with  a  scrutinizing 
glance,  each  time  making  the  same  comment  as  before.  Regi- 
nald saw  that  his  aunt  was  becoming  more  puzzled  and  he 
believed  he  understood  the  cause,  but  he  did  not  explain. 
Suddenly  the  thought  seized  him  that  maybe  Alicia  had 
already  painted  the  picture  he  requested  her  to  (although  she 
had  had  very  little  time  in  which  to  do  so  and  besides  she 
had  not  mentioned  such  a  thing  to  him) .  It  was  very  improb- 
able, he  had  to  confess,  but  the  idea  took  possession  of  him  and 
immediately  he  began  to  search.  He  ransacked  every  corner 
that  could  possibly  hide  the  picture  while  his  aunt  stood  by, 
wondering  if  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  He  went  into  the 
little  room  between  the  living  room  and  studio,  to  see  if  it 
could  possibly  be  there.     As  if  by  magic  he  spied  over  in  a 
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corner  an  easel  covered  with  a  clotli  and  his  heart  began  to 
beat  faster.  At  first  he  decided  to  go  over  to  it  and  raise 
the  cover  to  see  if  it  could  be  the  picture  he  was  seeking  but  a 
slight  noise  startled  him  and  he  moved  back  into  the  studio. 

"Aunt  Clarice,  there  is  a  picture  in  the  next  room  which 
I  think  you  might  like  to  see."  He  spoke  unhesitatingly 
because  he  felt  convinced  that  there  was  a  completed  picture 
on  that  easel  and  that  it  was  the  mountain  scene  he  had 
requested  her  to  paint. 

Again  he  retreated  into  the  anteroom  and  this  time  the  aunt 
followed  him.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either  as  they 
moved  over  to  the  shrouded  object.  There  was  a  deathlike 
stillness  in  the  room  and  Reginald  felt  that  he  was  entering 
upon  "holy  ground".  He  began  to  reprove  himself  for  bring- 
ing his  aunt  into  this  room  where  even  he  had  never  before 
been.  Perhaps  it  was  Alicia's  "holy  of  holies"  he  thought, 
and  it  seemed  a  sacrilige  to  touch  anything  in  the  room.  He 
stepped  over  to  a  little  table  standing  near  the  easel,  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  white  covering.  As  he  bent  over  to  lift  this  his 
hand  knocked  against  something  and  he  found  that  his  hand 
was  sticky,  it  was  full  of  paint. 

"Great  heavens!"  he  muttered,  "Alicia  has  been  in  this 
room  painting  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  studio."  He 
cursed  himself  for  his  words  the  minute  they  were  out  for  he 
had  told  his  aunt  Alicia  was  not  at  home  while  in  reality  he 
knew  she  had  only  feigned  absence.  The  countess  evidently 
did  not  notice  his  remark  for  she  said  nothing.  Instead  she 
stalked  over  to  the  easel  and  snatched  up  the  cover  as  if 
impatient  to  see  something  worth  while.  At  the  same  time 
Reginald  moved  to  her  side  and  together  they  gazed  at  the  pic- 
ture without  saying  a  word.  For  at  least  ten  minutes  they 
stood  thus  and  the  stillness  of  the  room  grew  intense.  A  sud- 
den light  seemed  to  come  into  the  countess'  face  and  she  cried 
out  excitedly : 

' '  Oh,  I  see  everything  now !  There  is  no  longer  anything 
lacking.     Everything  is  complete." 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  young  girl.  She  was  leaning 
against  a  tree  and  looking  out  into  the  vast  beyond,  the  future, 
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it  seemed.  It  was  sunset  >and  a  last  flickering  bit  of  light  had 
fallen  on  the  girl's  face  making  it  seem  almost  radiant.  Far 
in  the  distance  could  be  seen  in  hazy  outline,  the  mountains 
rising  higher  and  higher  and  then  gradually  sinking  in  gen- 
tle undulations.  Every  detail  of  the  picture  seemed  to  be 
worked  out  perfectly,  but  standing  out  above  everything  was  a 
certain  impressionistic  touch— a  feeling  of  something  spiritual. 

Reginald  studied  the  picture  as  if  it  were  a  mystery  which 
must  be  unravelled.  He  leaned  toward  it  and  gazed  into  the 
face  of  the  girl  (for  it  was  that  which  puzzled  him  so).  It 
angered  him  to  think  he  was  letting  this  feeling  get  the  better 
of  him.  He  wanted  to  fathom  the  mystical  element  in  that 
face.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  as  if  struck  and  his  face  fairly 
beamed.  At  last  he  understood.  She  had  painted  herself, 
her  life  in  Franklin ;  her  soul.  And  he  bowed  his  head  as  if 
content. 

The  countess  continued  to  wonder  at  the  picture.  She  too 
longed  to  see  what  lay  behind  the  painting  of  his  great  picture. 
She  moved  nearer  as  Reginald  had  done,  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  face  as  if  asking  an  answer  to  her  question.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  the  eyes,  she  too,  understood. 

"  It  is  the  feeling,  the  soul ;  that  is  the  making  of  it  and  the 
one  touch  all  of  her  other  pictures  lacked.  Why  is  it  that  no 
one  of  her  other  pictures  has  this  touch  ? ' ' 

"Because  they  are  pictures  of  things  which  I  did  not 
understand;  of  things  which  did  not  belong  to  my  life." 
Alicia  now  stood  before  them.  She  had  just  added  the  last 
touch  to  the  picture  when  Reginald  came  into  the  room  the 
first  time,  and  not  wishing  to  be  discovered,  slipped  behind  a 
curtain.  She  had  heard  their  criticisms  and  she  no  longer 
wondered  at  her  previous  failures.  She  understood  everything 
now  and  her  face  became  radiant  as  it  was  in  the  picture. 
She  had  entered  that  "promised  land"  of  success  by  paint- 
ing that  which  she  thought  she  detested  but  which  was  indeed 
her  real  life ;  her  very  soul.  And  when  the  countess  requested 
her  to  go  to  Franklin  the  following  summer  and  paint  a  series 
of  mountain  scenes  for  her  own  art  gallery,  Alicia  accepted 
the  proposition  with  real  joy — for  she  was  going  back  to  the 
natural  habitation  of  her  soul. 
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The  Development  of  Woman  Suffrage,  \vith 

Particular  Reference  to  "Woman  in  the 

United  States  and  England 

Belle   Liipton,  '14,   Cornelian 

"^For  nearly  four  hundred  years  men  have  been  ardent 
believers  in  equal  rights  for  women,"  says  Mr,  Henri  Band- 
rillart,  upon  the  "Emancipation  of  "Women".  In  1509  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  a  great  literary  authority  of  his  time,  pub- 
lished a  work  called  "The  Superiority  of  Women."  The 
Reformation,  that  great  revolution  in  religious  thought, 
loosened  the  grasp  of  the  church  upon  women  as  well  as  men, 
by  giving  them  more  freedom,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  this  reform.  These  facts  show  us  that 
question  of  woman  suffrage  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 

Although  the  question  of  woman 's  rights  has  been  discussed 
for  four  centuries,  yet  the  first  important  step  towards  the 
emancipation  of  women  was  not  taken  until  1893  when  women 
in  New  Zealand  were  given  the  full  franchise.  Since  then, 
the  movement  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In  1875  in  South 
Australia,  in  1899  in  West  Australia,  and  in  1901  in  New 
South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland,  the  women  were 
enfranchised.  In  Finland  the  women  have  full  franchise,  too. 
They  vote  and  are  eligible  for  office  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  the  men.  In  1884  the  Finnish  Women's  Association  began 
the  battle,  and  never  ceased  its  efforts  until  May  28,  1906, 
when  the  Diet,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  gave  the  fran- 
chise to  every  man  and  woman  twenty-four  years  old.  Nor- 
way has  struggled  for  woman  suffrage  since  1885.  In  1901 
the  women  were  given  a  municipal  franchise.  In  1907  suff- 
rage was  given  to  all  women  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  In 
Switzerland  a  suffrage  society  is  striving  for  the  franchise  for 
women.  In  France  likewise.  In  the  Netherlands  the  move- 
ment is  well  advanced.  The  national  council  consists  of  thirty 
associations    and    thirty    thousand    members.     In    Denmark 
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eighteen  national  societies  for  woman's  electoral  rights  exist. 
One,  formed  in  1870,  has  thirty-five  branches,  and  another 
has  sixteen  auxiliaries.  In  Iceland  women  now  vote  for  mu- 
nicipal office.  Germany's  national  council  of  woman  has  two 
hundred  societies  and  one  hundred  thousand  members.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  have  the  word  '"person"  in  the  electoral 
statutes  construed  to  embrace  women,  as  it  naturally  should,  in 
state  and  municipal  elections.  While  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  for  woman 's  enfranchisement  in  Germany  the  demand 
for  it  grows  stronger  every  year.  Austria  has  a  national 
council,  with  a  membership  of  thirteen  thousand,  and  is  work- 
ing hard  for  the  cause.  The  question  has  been  debated  in  the 
Lower  House  and  postponed  for  the  time  being.  Since  men 
in  Austria  have  obtained  universal  suffrage,  and  the  socialists 
have  a  majority  in  Parliament,  hopes  are  entertained  for 
woman 's  enfranchisement  law.  Hungary  has  a  national  coun- 
cil of  seventy  associations,  which  have  done  amazing  work  for 
woman  suffrage.  Italy  also  has  a  national  council,  which  has 
done  a  great  amount  of  work  for  woman  suffrage.  Russia 
has  a  "Union  of  Woman's  Rights".  Poland's  proposed  con- 
stitution gives  women  a  vote  for  Zemstov  members.  Women, 
enjoy  a  partial  suffrage  in  Sweden.  The  only  franchise  with- 
held is  that  for  members  of  Parliament.  In  Natal  women 
vote  at  municipal  elections.  In  Canada,  widows  and  spinsters 
enjoy  municipal  or  school  suffrage,  or  both,  and  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  all  women  have  votes  on  the  same  terms  as 
men. 

In  1865  John  Stuart  Mills  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  full  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  in  England. 
The  agitation  thus  begun  has  been  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  energy,  resulting  in  the  extension  of  every  political  right 
to  women  except  that  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliam'ent. 
Today  there  are  fifteen  national  woman  suffrage  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  all  working  for  the  same  thing,  votes  for  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  men.  Of  the  fifteen  great  organiza- 
tions working  for  women's  suffrage,  the  oldest  is  National 
Union  of  Woman's  Suffrage  Societies,  founded  in  1863;  the 
most  militant  is  the  National  Women's  Social  and  Political 
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Union;  the  most  interesting  is  the  Men's  League  for  Woman's 
Suffrage ;  and  the  most  encouraging  is  the  University  Suffrage 
League. 

From  a  small  beginning  the  Woman's  Social  and  Political 
Union  has  now  a  recognized  position  in  the  political  life  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  a  yearly  income  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  members.  It  has  a  large  staff  of  organizers, 
and  magnificent  offices,  and  runs  a  weekly  newspaper,  "Votes 
for  Women, ' '  whose  circulation  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand. 
The  methods  of  this  society  have  been  extraordinary.  They 
have  declared  war  on  the  government.  They  realize  that  only 
the  government,  the  cabinet,  can  secure  the  vote  for  women. 
Until  1910  all  the  women  suffrage  bills  were  introduced  by 
private  members  and  were  quietly  shelved  after  the  second 
reading.  The  point  of  the  suffragette  agitation  was  to  compel 
the  cabinet  to  miake  woman  suffrage  a  government  measure, 
introduce  it  into  the  House  as  such  and  give  time  for  the  pas- 
sage of  its  own  bills.  At  first  they  used  persuasive  methods, 
but  when  they  saw  that  this  had  failed,  they  determined  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  continually  going  to  the  government,  and 
compelling  it  through  weariness,  to  yield.  They  continued 
this  policy  without  violence  up  to  September,  1909.  All  the 
violence  was  on  the  side  of  the  governmlent.  More  than  five 
hundred  women  were  imprisoned  for  long  periods  for  small 
offences.  They  were  herded  with  common  criminals  in  close 
cells  smelling  unwholesomely.  Then  the  law  breaking  began. 
The  women  prisoners  refused  to  eat.  For  six  days  and  nights 
they  declined  food  until,  half  dead,  they  were  released.  All 
the  time  members  of  the  union  sought  to  see  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  declined  to  see  them,  or  any  other  body  of  women  on  this 
question.  Then  came  the  exclusion  of  women  from  liberal  meet- 
ings. The  women  made  their  protest  by  hurling  stones  through 
windows.  The  government  replied  by  throwing  them  into 
prison.  War  began  indeed  then,  and  not  until  every  suffra- 
gist is  dead  will  it  cease  unless  the  government  yields  the 
justice  that  the  women  there  demand. 

This  is  the  side  of  the  suffrage  movement  that  has  received 
the  most  publicity  in  this  country.     But  the  majority  of  Brit- 
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ish  suffragists  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  militant  movement 
with  its  use  of  physical  violence,  or  with  its  political  policy. 
The  main  body  of  suffragists  believe  still  that  they  can  win  by 
constitutional  non-party  miethods,  and  that  women  had  much 
better  wait  a  little  longer  than  win  by  methods  such  as  throw- 
ing stones  and  destroying  ballot  boxes. 

In  1910  a  bill  for  extending  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
to  woman  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after 
the  second  reading  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  nine,  and  immediately  afterwards  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  forty -five,  it  was  voted  to  refer  it  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House.  This  was  a  victory  for  the  suffragist  and 
also  a  disappointment  to  them.  It  was  a  victory  because 
after  a  prolonged  and  serious  debate  the  House  adopted  their 
contentions.  It  was  a  disappointment  because  by  referring 
the  measure  to  a  comimittee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Commons 
killed  all  chance  of  its  becoming  a  law  that  year. 

This  suffrage  movement  has  been  going  on  in  England  for 
over  fifty  years  and  the  goal  is  not  yet  reached ;  but  the  suff- 
ragists are  not  despairing,  they  hope  to  have  woman  suffrage 
in  England  in  the  near  future. 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
England,  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  first  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  rights  of  women  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls 
in  1848.  At  this  convention  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
women  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  sixty-eight  women  and  thirty- 
eight  men.  As  they  had  so  mluch  to  discuss,  a  second  meet- 
ing was  called  a  few  days  later  at  Rochester,  New  York.  A 
woman  presided  over  this  second  meeting,  a  thing  out  of  the 
ordinary  at  that  time.  At  South  Bristol,  a  woman  who  had 
all  her  life  been  chafing  against  the  legal  right  of  a  husband 
to  chastise  his  wife  for  disobedience,  at  once  called  together 
like  minded  women  of  her  village  and  formed  an  Equal  Suff- 
rage Society.  These  small  separate  groups  multiplied.  The 
interest  grew  and  spread  until  in  1850  the  first  National 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Delegates  from  nine  states  were  present. 

From  the  time  of  the  National  Convention  on  prominent 
men   and   women   joined   the   movement    and    worked   with 
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energy  until  by  1901  full  or  partial  suffrage  was  extended 
to  twenty-six  states  and  two  territories :  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma.  To  a  greater 
or  less  extent  school  suffrage  was  given  to  women  in  all  states 
mentioned  except  Mississippi.  In  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  in  municipal  elections 
for  city  officers,  bonds,  and  public  improvements  women  may 
vote.  Women  may  also  vote  in  the  states  of  Louisiana  and 
Montana  in  all  questions  of  public  improvement  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  taxpayers. 

Since  1901  the  movement  has  been  steadily  growing.  Two 
new  states  have  secured  woman  suffrage,  Washington  and 
California,  and  the  movement  has  been  put  on  a  business  basis. 
It  has  headquarters  in  New  York  with  branch  departments  in 
all  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  now  know  the  growth  of  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment, let  us  consider  the  results  for  good  and  bad  that  it  has 
had.  Since  we  have  woman  suffrage  in  an  ever  growing  num- 
ber of  states  and  countries,  the  question  has  become  a  matter 
of  practical  observation  and  experience  and  all  the  old  predic- 
tions that  it  would  destroy  the  home,  subvert  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  have  a  ruinous  influence  both  on  womanly  deli- 
cacy and  on  public  affairs,  have  been  shattered.  During  many 
years  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  have  been  diligently 
gathering  all  the  adverse  testimony  that  they  could  find.  So 
far  as  appears  in  their  publications,  they  have  not  found,  in 
all  our  enfranchised  states  put  togther,  a  dozen  respectable 
men  who  assert  that  it  has  had  any  ill  effect.  A  few  say  that 
it  has  done  no  good,  and  call  it  a  failure  on  that  ground.  But 
the  mass  of  testimony  on  the  other  side  is  overwhelming.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Women  and  the 
Suffrage,"  gives  twelve  definite  good  results  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  has  had.  I  will  now  give  these  results 
and  a  few  statements  to  prove  them. 
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First:  "It  gives  women  a  position  of  increased  dignity 
and  influence. ' '  Mrs.  K.  A.  Sheppard,  President  of  the  New 
Zealand  Council  of  "Women,  says :  ' '  Since  women  have  become 
electors,  their  views  have  become  important  and  command 
respect.  Men  listen  to  and  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
women  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
There  is  no  longer  heard  the  contemptuous,  "What  do  women 
know  about  such  matters  ? ' '  And  so  out  of  the  greater  civil 
liberty  enjoyed  by  women  has  come  perceptible  rise  in  the 
moral  and  humanitarian  tone  of  this  community,"  Ex- 
Premier  Alfred  Deakin,  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia 
says,  "There  is  now  a  close  attention  paid  in  Parliament  to 
matters  especially  affecting  the  feminine  sex  or  interesting 
them." 

Second :  "It  leads  to  improvements  in  the  laws. ' '  Judge 
Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court,  writes:  "We  have 
in  Colorado  the  most  advanced  laws  of  any  state  in  the  union 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  home  and  the  children,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  republic.  We  owe  this  more  to  woman 
suffrage  than  to  any  one  cause.  It  does  not  take  any  mother 
from  the  home  duties,  to  spend  the  minutes  in  going  to  the 
polls,  casting  her  vote,  and  returning  to  the  bosom  of  her 
home ;  but  during  those  ten  minutes  she  wields  a  power  which 
is  doing  more  to  protect  that  home,  and  all  other  homes,  than 
any  other  power  or  influence  in  Colorado." 

Third:  "Women  can  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  leg- 
islation more  quickly  and  with  less  labor  by  the  direct  method 
than  by  indirect."  In  Massachusetts  the  suffragists  worked 
for  fifty-five  years  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  law  mak- 
ing mothers  equal  guardians  of  their  minor  children,  with 
fathers.  After  half  a  century  of  effort  by  indirect  influence, 
only  twelve  of  forty-six  states  have  taken  similar  action.  In 
Colorado  when  the  women  were  enfranchised  the  very  next 
legislature  passed  such  a  bill. 

Fourth :  ' '  Equal  suffrage  often  leads  to  the  defeat  of  bad 
candidates."  This  is  conceded  even  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  whose  article  in  The  Outlook  against  woman  suffrage 
in  Colorado  has  been  reprinted  by  the  anti-suffragists  as  a 
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tract.  He  says,  "Since  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
woman  political  parties  have  learned  the  inadvisability  of 
nominating  for  public  office  drunkards,  notorious  liber- 
tines, gamblers,  retail  liquor  dealers,  and  men  who  engage  in 
similar  discredited  occupations,  because  the  women  almost 
always  vote  them  down. ' '  During  the  fifteen  years  since  equal 
suffrage  was  granted  no  saloon  keeper  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  Denver.  Before  that  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  saloon  keepers  to  be  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen. 

Fifth:  "Equal  suffrage  broadens  women's  minds  and 
leads  them  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs. ' ' 
The  Honorable  W.  E.  MuUer,  attorney  general  of  Wyoming, 
who  went  there  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  writes :  "It  stim- 
ulates interest  and  study  on  the  part  of  women  in  public 
affairs.  Questions  of  public  interest  are  discussed  in  the 
home.  As  the  mother,  sister,  or  teacher  of  the  young  boys, 
the  influence  is  very  great.  The  more  she  knows  about  the 
obligations  of  citizenship,  the  more  she  is  able  to  teach  the 
boys."  A  leading  bookseller  of  Denver  says  he  sold  more 
books  on  political  economy  in  the  first  eight  months  after 
women  were  given  the  ballot  than  he  sold  in  fifteen  years 
before. 

Sixth :  "It  makes  elections  and  political  meetings  more 
orderly."  The  Honorable  John  W.  Kingman,  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Supreme  Court,  says :  "In  discussing,  the  presence  of  a 
few  ladies  is  worth  a  whole  squad  of  police. ' ' 

Seventh :  "It  makes  it  easier  to  secure  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  educational  and  humanitarian  purposes."  "In  Col- 
orado the  schools  are  not  scrimped  for  money,  as  they  are  in 
the  older  and  richer  states,"  says  Mrs.  Greenfell,  General 
Irving  Hall,  and  others. 

Eighth:  "It  opens  to  women  important  positions  now 
closed  to  them,  because  they  are  not  electors."  Throughout 
England,  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  a  host 
of  women  are  rendering  admirable  service  to  the  community 
in  offices,  from  which  women  in  America  are  still  debarred. 

Ninth :     "It  increases  the  number  of  women  chosen  to  such 
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offices  as  are  already  open  to  them. ' '  Thus,  in  Colorado  women 
were  eligible  as  county  superintendents  of  schools  before  the 
enfranchisement ;  but  when  they  obtained  the  ballot,  the  num- 
ber of  women  elected  to  those  positions  showed  immediate  and 
large  increase. 

Tenth :  "It  raises  the  average  of  political  honesty  among 
voters."  Judge  Lindsey  says  that  "ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
our  election  frauds  are  committed  by  men." 

Eleventh :  "It  tends  to  modify  a  too  exclusively  commer- 
cial view  of  public  affairs."  T.  W.  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Canterbury  College,  in  New  Zealand, 
writes:  "Prior  to  women's  franchise  the  distinctive  feature 
of  our  politics  was  finance.  The  woman's  view  is  not  pounds 
nor  pence,  but  her  home  and  -family.  In  order  to  win  her  vote 
politicians  had  to  look  at  matters  from  her  point  of  view.  Her 
ideal  was  not  merely  money,  but  happy  homes  and  a  fair 
chance  in  life  for  her  husband,  her  intended  husband,  and  her 
present  or  prospective  family." 

Twelfth :  ' '  Last  but  not  least,  it  binds  the  family  more 
closely  together."  The  Honorable  Hugh  Lusk,  ex-member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  says,  "We  find  that  equal  suff- 
rage is  the  greatest  strengthener  of  family  life.  It  seems  odd 
at  first  to  find  half  the  benches  at  public  meetings  occupied  by 
ladies,  but  when  men  get  used  to  it  they  do  not  like  the  other 
thing.  "When  they  find  that  they  can  take  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  these  meetings,  and  afterwards  go  home  with 
them  and  talk  it  over,  it  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
for  the  family,  a  new  life  of  ideas  and  interests  in  common, 
and  of  a  unison  of  thought." 
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Martha  Served 

Annie  V.  Scott,  '14,  AdelpMan 

"I  ain't  goin'  ter  bother  my  head  no  more  with  this 
troublin'  bizness,"  said  Squire  Van  Cass  as  he  knocked  the 
kitchen  floor  with  his  sturdy  boot.  "I  had  hoped  ter  give 
Martha  a  eddercation,  but  if  she  won't  she  won't,  so  I  guess 
the  best  thing  ter  do  is  ter  let  'er  see  the  foolishness  of  'er 
way. ' ' 

Martha  Van  Cass  was  to  enter  Glenn  Fall  High  School 
and,  much  against  her  parents'  desire,  she  had  chosen  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  studies  which  included  domestic  science. 
Parents  and  child  had  discussed  the  advisability  of  this  course 
for  miany  weeks,  the  elders  always  trying  to  convince  the  child 
of  the  folly  of  her  choice. 

"Now  Sylvester,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Cass,  as  she  carefully 
removed  some  crisp  toast  from  the  oven,  "I  cairtnly  am 
sorry  ter  hear  yer  say  that.  Ain't  I  told  yer  time  and  agin 
that  I  have  took  pains  to  teach  Martha  all  about  cookin'? 
I  even  learned  her  ter  make  light  bread  this  last  summer. 
I  am  so  anxious  fur  her  ter  put  her  time  on  musick  and  other 
things  that  will  give  her  refinements.  I  am  sorry  yer  give  yer 
consent  fur  our  child  ter  ruin  our  future  happiness. ' ' 

The  squire  was  now  seated  in  the  big  kitchen  chair.     His 

dark  steel-blue  eyes  followed  his  wife  vigilantly  as  she  moved 

about  the  stove.     A  great  pipe  was  held  between  his  firm, 

clean  shaven  lips.     His  broad  shoulders  stooped  under  the 

burden  of  fifty  winters,  but  withal  he  had  a  hardy  physique 

such  as  is  not  uncommon  among  that  class  of  people  who 

spend  their  whole  life  in  the  open  field.     His  hat  was  thrown 

carelessly  aside  and  an  air  of  resignation  pervaded  his  browned 

count|enance   as   he   replied   to   his   wife's   agitated   rebuke. 

' '  Sarah,  I  certainly  have  allers  stood  by  you  in  trying  to  raise 

our  Martha  right.     Never  have  we  failed  before  in  our  efforts 

to  have  her  do  as  we  decide  is  best.     I  have  not  insisted  for 

Martha  to  change  her  mind  though  I  have  never  failed  to  let 

'er  know  I  don't  like  'er  to  take  that  stuff,  but — " 
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Before  he  could  finish  he  was  faced  by  his  infuriated  wife, 
who,  with  hands  on  each  hip,  began  again,  "Well,  I  have 
insisted  and  I  have  tried  to  appeal  to  her  senses.  The  idea 
of  Martha  Van  Cass  takin'  cooMnM  No,  no  granddaughter 
of  Martha  Hepler  needs  ter  take  cookin'.  Hain't  the  Heplers 
made  the  best  light  bread  and  cakes  that  Hampton  County 
can  afford  for  these  many  years?  Didn't  yer  say  one  day 
when  we  fell  out  before  we  married  that  yer  jist  came  ter  git 
somethin'  good  ter  eat  anyway.  Yes  sir,  no  use  denying  that 
now,  and  didn't  Rev.  Trollinger  tell  Deacon  Law  he  loves  ter 
come  here  ter  eat  my  light  bread?  Yes!  beat  me  if  yer  can. 
The  idea  of  sending  Martha  to  that  young  college  girl  ter  larn 
cooking ! ' ' 

' '  You  may  live  without  music. 

You  may  live  without  books. 

But  a  civilized  man 

Can't  live  without  cooks." 

Martha  Van  Cass  possessed  a  remarkably  sweet  voice  and, 
as  she  came  down  the  hall  chanting  this  old  verse,  her  father 
immediately  drew  on  his  great  hat  and  was  soon  far  down  the 
path  leading  to  the  pig  pen,  for  all  the  hard  things  the  hardest 
for  him  to  do  was  to  refuse  to  grant  one  wish  of  his  devoted 
Martha. 

"Now  there  goes  Sylvester,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Cass  as  she 
turned  toward  the  window  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  stooped  back  before  it  disappeared  behind  the  knoll. 
* '  Sylvester  has  given  over  so  I  guess  I  had  just  as  well  suffer 
silently.  That  seems  to  be  a  poor  woman's  lot."  This  was 
Mrs.  Van  Cass'  favorite  expression,  but  to  see  her  move  busily 
about  the  kitchen  no  one  would  think  she  had  ever  experienced 
one  domestic  worry.  Her  large  waist  was  always  encompassed 
in  a  great  checkered  apron.  Her  dark  brown  eyes  sparkled 
keenly  through  glasses  rimmed  by  frames  brought  over  from 
Holland  by  her  great  grandmother.  Her  sandy  hair,  just 
flecked  with  the  first  threads  of  gray,  was  wound  tightly  from 
her  round  rosy  face.  But  at  times  this  face  could  writhe  with 
deepest  agony  when  the  least  domestic  trouble  appeared  and 
then  the  sturdy  frame  became  helpless  and  wondrously  cum- 
brous. 
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''Why  mother!  How  long  have  you  been  preparing  din- 
ner? Why  didn't  you  call  me  to  help  you?"  Not  waiting 
for  an  answer  Martha  was  soon  busy  peeling  and  creaming 
the  potatoes.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  could  not  refrain  from  shy 
glances  of  admiration  as  her  daughter  moved  so  knowingly 
about  the  kitchen.  When  Martha  went  into  the  dining  room, 
her  mother  could  only  whisper  in  an  undertone,  "Oh,  if 
Martha  would  only  cultervate  her  voice  and  git  a  eddercation, 
she  would  sholy  be  a  queen  in  any  man 's  home. ' ' 

"Mother,  I  have  finished  those  cook  aprons  that  I  am  to 
use  at  school."  It  was  well  that  Martha  could  not  see  the 
disappointed  look  that  overspread  her  mother's  face  as  she 
heard  this  joyful  remark  from  her  daughter.  For  Martha, 
even  though  she  had  persisted  in  wanting  to  take  domestic 
science,  never  meant  to  follow  out  this  desire  if  she  knew  it 
would  seriously  mar  her  parents'  pleasure, 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Cass,  as  she  measured  out  the 
coffee.  "So  yer  mean  ter  take  domestic  science.  One  more 
word  an'  I  mean  ter  have  nothin'  more  ter  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Don't  waste  any  more  time  on  that  foolishness  than  yer 
find  absolutely  necessary  and  whatever  yer  do,  don't  yer  ever 
come  home  sayin'  Miss  Loy  says  do  this  this  way,  or  that  way. 
Larn  all  yer  want  ter  of  that  foolishness,  but  keep  it  ter  yer- 
self.  Mother's  receipts  are  good  enough  fur  me  and  yer 
father."  Mrs.  Van  Cass  seldom  spoke  thus  firmly  with  her 
daughter,  but  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  do  otherwise  now. 
To  have  anyone  suggest  an  improvement  upon  her  housekeep- 
ing or  recipes  was  an  indignity  which  Mrs.  Van  Cass  had  never 
suffered,  and  she  did  not  intend  to  be  thus  offended  by  her  own 
child. 

The  remaining  five  days  before  Martha  was  to  enter  school 
flew  by  very  fast.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  very  diligent  in  get- 
ting her  daughter's  wardrobe  complete.  All  the  button  holes 
were  neatly  made,  every  thread  end  was  tied,  for  Mrs.  Van 
Cass  was  as  neat  in  sewing  as  she  was  proficient  in  cooking. 

Mrs.  Van  Cass  and  Martha  were  on  the  big  front  porch  late 
one  evening  when  Squire  Van  Cass  drove  up  from  the  vil- 
lage. He  had  scarcely  drawn  up  the  old  family  horse  before 
he  called  out  to  the  busy  occupants  on  the  porch,  ' '  Rev.  Trol- 
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linger 's  comin'  tomorry,  says  'ell  be  down  'bout  ten  in  the 
morning.  I  knowed  yer  would  want  ter  know  before  hand 
so  yer  could  have  him  some  light  bread. ' ' 

This  last  remark  was  very  thoughtful  of  Squire  Van  Cass, 
for  it  was  generally  understood  throughout  the  community  that 
E-ev.  Trollinger  had  been  forbidden  by  his  physician  to  eat 
any  kind  of  bread  except  light  bread.  No  sooner  had  Squire 
Van  Cass  miade  this  announcement  than  his  wife  was  on  her 
feet.  ' '  Now  Martha,  my  work  is  finished  until  Rev  Trollinger 
comes  and  goes.  I  mus'  go  and  set  my  risin'  this  very  minit. 
You  can  leave  these  button  holes  until  I  get  tim;e  ter  work  'em 
later." 

"With  these  hasty  words  Mrs.  Van  Cass  left  the  porch 
and  was  soon  busy  in  the  kitchen.  The  stove  was  heated  to 
warm  water  for  setting  a  salt  rising  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary preparations  were  made  for  going  through  with  this 
delicate  task.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  very  exact  in  her  apportion- 
ments in  order  to  avoid  any  failure.  At  length  the  task  was 
finished  and  the  bowl  of  batter  was  placed  in  lukewarm  water. 
Mrs.  Van  Cass  seldom  attempted  to  make  salt  rising  bread 
when  the  weather  was  beginning  to  get  cool  as  it  was  now,  but 
Rev.  Trollinger  was  worthy  of  any  extra  worry  that  she  might 
go  through  with  to  please  him. 

' '  Now,  Martha  dear, ' '  as  she  placed  the  bowl  in  the  warm 
water,  "let  us  keep  this  water  warm  until  bed  time.  We'll 
set  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  between  us  let's  see  that 
we  keep  a  little  blaze  in  the  stove. ' ' 

"Mama,  I  know  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  anything  for 
Rev.  Trollinger  but  it  does  look  like  a  mightly  lot  of  waste  to 
burn  a  fire  all  night  and  to  take  a  day  off  just  to  make  bread 
for  him." 

Mrs.  Van  Cass  wheeled  her  stout  body  squarely  around  and 
faced  her  daughter  sternly.  ' '  Martha  Van  Cass !  How  dare 
yer  complain  that  way  about  the  best  m'an  in  the  world?  If 
for  no  other  reason  yer  oughter  want  our  bread  ter  be  good  in 
order  that  we  may  uphold  our  credit  of  bread  makin '. ' ' 

Squire  Van  Cass  had  done  the  feeding  and  was  just  now 
entering  the  kitchen  with  two  large  pails  of  milk.  He  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hear  his  wife's  reply  to  Martha's  coniplaint. 
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' '  Now,  what 's  the  matter  ? "  he  queried  as  he  placed  his  pails 
on  the  table.  "Girls  are  gittin'  ter  sich  a  pint  nowadays  that 
they  don't  even  want  to  cook  fer  the  preacher.  Mother  an' 
sister  Mary  used  ter  count  that  the  one  privilege  uv  their  lives. 
They  worked  fer  days  jist  ter  git  somethin'  ter  please  the 
preacher. ' ' 

' '  Oh,  that 's  all  well, ' '  replied  Martha.  ' '  I  want  ter  please 
the  preacher,  too,  but  I  was  only  grumbling  because  I  have  ter 
go  to  so  much  trouble  ter  do  it." 

' '  Trouble !  tut,  tut, ' '  replied  her  father.  ' '  Girls  nowadays 
are  allers  complainin'  about  goin'  ter  trouble  ter  cook.  For 
my  part  I  'm  glad  I  'm  livin '  now  fur  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
all  be  trying  ter  live  without  cooks  before  long." 

Martha  now  saw  a  chance  to  speak  another  word  for  the 
course  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  pursue  in  the  high  school. 
So  turning  very  gently  toward  her  father,  she  half  laughingly 
replied:  "Don't  be  afraid,  father.  When  you  come  to  visit 
me  in  my  home  I'll  sit  and  entertain  you  on  the  front  porch 
while  my  ham  is  being  nicely  roasted  in  a  tireless  cooker. ' ' 

"Now,  here,  Martha,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Van  Cass.  "Let's 
not  waste  time  with  sich  foolishness.  Father,  we  must  have 
a  little  extra  wood  ternight  as  I  want  ter  keep  a  blaze  in  the 
stove  all  night." 

Squire  Van  Cass  needed  no  further  remark  to  set  him 
busily  to  work  with  his  saw  and  axe.  Martha  went  out  to 
help  her  father  while  her  mother  put  the  supper  on  the  table. 
The  wood  was  carried  in  and  the  evening  meal  was  soon 
finished.  Squire  Van  Cass  sat  in  the  big  kitchen  chatting  and 
smoking  while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  washing  the  dishes. 

This  was  the  time  of  day  when  the  household  chatted  over 
the  events  of  the  past  day  and  anticipated  the  morrow.  Mrs. 
Van  Cass  stood  over  a  great  basin  of  hot  water.  A  lively 
splashing  with  her  large  hands  and  one  after  another  of  her 
old  blue  Dutch  dishes  came  forth  shining  and  clean.  Martha 
was  wiping  them  and  arranging  them  on  the  shelves  behind 
the  stove  or  carefully  carrying  them  to  the  dining  room  for 
the  next  meal.  Although  the  kitchen  was  meagerly  furnished 
yet  everything  was  scrupulously  clean.  Most  of  the  kitchen 
utensils  had  hung  on  their  respective  hooks  long  before  Mrs. 
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Van  Cass  was  large  enough,  to  make  their  acquaintance;  for 
this  was  her  father's  old  home  and  being  the  only  daughter 
she  had  inherited  all  the  household  furniture.  When  she 
began  housekeeping  twenty-five  years  ago,  only  a  few  new 
articles  had  been  added.  In  fact  the  whole  house  had  an 
atmosphere  of  hardy  colonial  days,  when  furniture  was  con- 
structed more  for  utility's  sake  than  for  ornament.  Squire 
Van  Cass  arose  and  opening  the  door  drove  the  old  cat  and  her 
kittens  from  their  cozy  seat  before  the  open  fire  place.  The 
fire  was  covered  and  everything  was  placed  in  readiness  for 
the  morrow.  Then  they  all  went  to  the  sitting  room  where 
Martha  usually  read  to  her  parents  while  they  busied  them- 
selves with  some  light  labor.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  very  fond 
of  darning  while  her  husband  was  equally  as  ardent  in  keep- 
ing his  harness  mended. 

Mrs.  Van  Cass  made  frequent  visits  to  the  kitchen  to  see 
that  the  light  bread  batter  was  still  at  the  right  temperature. 
"Mother,  who  is  to  keep  the  fire  tonight?"  queried  Martha 
as  her  mother  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  kitchen.  Hesitat- 
ing for  a  moment  Mrs.  Van  Cass  replied,  ' '  Oh,  father,  I  spose, 
he  allers  does."  Squire  Van  Cass  tried  to  suppress  an 
unpleasant  feeling  as  he  replied,  ' '  Why,  yes,  yer  know  I  want 
a  hand  in  makin'  Rev.  TroUinger's  bread,  too." 

They  all  retired  early  that  night.  Martha  sat  at  the  little 
dormer  window  up  in  her  room  planning  over  in  her  mind  the 
coming  school  days.  She  was  reaUy  to  leave  this  dear  little 
room  for  a  place  which  she  had  no  idea  how  to  picture.  For 
one  who  has  spent  her  whole  life  in  a  colonial  Dutch  home 
with  small  windows  and  winding  stairs  leading  up  from  the 
front  porch  it  is  very  hard  to  imagine  what  a  modern  home  is 
like.  Martha  had  very  little  of  what  the  world  calls  a  broad 
education  for  she  had  never  spent  over  four  months  a  year 
within  the  school  room.  And  yet  she  had  made  those  four 
months  a  year  count  so  that  her  desire  for  a  larger  life  was 
greater  than  that  perhaps  of  a  girl  who  went  to  school  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Little  difference  did  this  make  to  the 
stars  as  they  shed  their  mellow  beams  through  the  small 
clean  window  panes.  They  sparkled  with  renewed  lustre 
as  they  beheld  the  little  Dutch  maiden  sitting  on  a  low 
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hassock  before  the  window.  Her  round  pink  face  peeped  med- 
itatively from  her  white  square  night  cap.  Those  deep  blue 
eyes  seemed  akin  to  these  peering  heavenly  bodies.  The  little 
blunt  nose  and  round  chin  seemed  not  to  say  to  the  stars, 
"What  makes  you  shine?"  but  in  that  tender  familiar  way 
which  comes  from  deep  sympathy  they  seemed  to  say,  ''I  love 
you  my  little  friends.  You  seem  so  wonderful."  She  won- 
dered if  these  little  stars  would  twinkle  as  softly  when  she 
was  away  from  home.  Away  at  school !  The  idea  seemed  to 
draw  her  mind  to  earth  again.  Was  it  really  true  that  she 
was  to  enjoy  this  opportunity  which  she  had  so  often  longed 
for  ?  She  thought  a  girl  had  never  faced  such  an  opportunity 
as  was  open  to  her.  She  could  attend  the  high  school  and 
secure  a  literary  training  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  excel- 
lent course  in  domestic  science.  This  was  the  first  time  do- 
mestic science  had  been  introduced  in  the  high  schools  of 
west  Tennessee.  Very  few  people  knew  what  domestic  sci- 
ence really  meant,  because  they  were  too  illiterate  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  or  because  they  were  prejudicial  against 
anything  that  took  them  out  of  the  old  ruts.  Martha  Van  Cass 
belonged  to  neither  of  these  classes.  She  was  a  sensible  young 
girl  who  had  availed  herself  of  all  the  opportunities  which 
came  her  way  and  was  always  looking  for  something  better. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  neighbors  had  severely  criticised 
Squire  Van  Cass  for  sending  his  daughter  fifty  miles  across 
the  country,  "jest  ter  git  some  stile  on  'er".  Deacon  Law 
had  even  suggested  that  "Brother  Van  Cass  is  fixin'  his 
dauter  fer  a  big  man".  Despite  all  this  criticism  Martha  had 
persuaded  her  parents  that  it  would  all  be  for  their  happiness. 
She  had  so  often  said  in  her  sweet  girlish  way,  "Papa,  it's  too 
bad  to  leave  you  and  the  calves,  but  I'm  comin'  back  knowin' 
how  to  make  you  happier."  All  these  thoughts  ran  through 
Martha's  mind  as  she  sat  meditating  before  the  little  window. 
It  was  almost  midnight.  Martha  had  long  been  asleep 
dreaming  of  fireless  cookers  and  rolls  that  could  be  made  in 
one-half  day.  Squire  Van  Cass  was  snoring  sonorously.  Mrs. 
Van  Cass  was  restless.  All  at  once  she  began  to  call  her  hus- 
band, "Sylvester!  Sylvester!  Don't  yer  think  yer'd  better 
put  some  more  wood  in  the  stove  ? ' ' 
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Sylvester  was  awakened  after  m^any  hard  shakes.  Half 
drowsily  he  crept  out  of  bed  and  slowly  made  his  way  toward 
the  kitchen,  running  over  every  chair  in  the  hall.  Any  one 
who  heard  his  remarks  as  his  toes  rattled  against  the  chairs 
could  only  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  ''Rev.  Trol- 
linger's  comin'  out  tomorry. " 

With  difficulty  the  wood  box  was  found.  It  had  never  been 
so  far  frorn  the  stove.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  very  cautiously  crept 
to  the  door  and  called  down  the  hall,  "Sylvester,  don't  put 
in  but  one  stick,  'cause  yer  might  make  it  too  hot."  After 
another  eventful  encounter  with  chairs,  Squire  Van  Cass  was 
again  snoring  as  he  dreamed  of  fat  cows  and  big  shocks  of  corn. 

No  such  sweet  dreams  came  to  Mrs.  Van  Cass.  Turning 
restlessly  fromi  side  to  side  she  could  only  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  "I'm  afred  it's  gettin'  cold,  I'm  afred  it's  gettin' 
cold." 

About  two  o'clock  Sylvester  made  his  second  journey  down 
the  long  dark  hall.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  stood  breathless  at  the  door 
quietly  listening  to  see  that  he  did  not  put  more  than  one  stick 
in  the  stove.  He  was  now  well  near  the  middle  of  the  hall 
on  his  return  to  the  bedroom.  He  was  cautiously  creeping 
over  the  soft  rag  carpet  when  thump !  his  toe  fairly  rang 
against  a  hassock.  Jumping  suddenly  aside  he  knocked  over 
a  small  table  on  which  stood  a  tall  vase,  an  heirloom  of  the 
Hepler  family.  ' '  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear ! ' '  cried  Mrs.  Van  Cass 
groping  toward  her  husband.  ' '  Here,  stay  back  or  you  '11  git 
glass  in  yer  feet,"  cautioned  Sylvester  in  a  gentle  tone,  for 
he  well  knew  what  a  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Mrs.  Van  Cass  lit  a  little  tallow  candle  and  trembling 
walked  across  the  hall  as  Sylvester  got  the  broom  and  busied 
himself  sweeping  the  pieces  together.  An  article  was  never 
more  completely  crashed.  Not  a  piece  two  inches  square 
remained  whole.  "Oh,  why  did  I  have  to  give  it  up?" 
mioaned  Mrs.  Van  Cass  as  she  bent  piteously  over  the  mass  of 
fragments.  "The  most  precious  thing  grandmother  Hepler 
ever  gave  me. ' '  Squire  Van  Cass  pretended  to  be  very  busy 
about  clearing  the  fragments  up,  while  his  wife  only  crouched 
low  on  the  fateful  hassock  was  rocking  back  and  forth  and 
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bewailing  her  loss.  Squire  Van  Cass  was  very  sorry  for  the 
loss  and  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  wife  in  many  tender  words, 
that  he  was. 

At  length  they  went  back  to  bed  and  the  squire  was  again 
soon  snoring.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  only  slept  little  dozes.  Really 
she  rested  very  little  during  the  whole  night. 

The  next  miorning  Martha  came  down  the  stairs  bright  and 
happy  after  a  night's  sound  sleep.  As  she  passed  through  the 
hall,  she  noted  the  absence  of  the  vase  from  its  accustomed 
place.  This  was  indeed  strange,  for  never  had  this  precious 
article  left  its  fixed  stand  save  for  a  few  moments  to  be  dusted. 
Going  immediately  to  the  kitchen  Martha  found  her  mother 
very  busy  kneading  her  spongy  light  bread  batter.  "Oh, 
mother,  where  is  our  vase?"  queried  Martha  in  an  excited 
tone.  Between  faltering  breaths  Mrs.  Van  Cass  could  only 
relate  the  sad  occurrence  of  the  previous  night.  Just  as  she 
finished  Martha  went  up  to  her  and  putting  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder  soothingly  replied,  '  *  Let 's  not  think  that,  mother,  for 
such  bread  as  you  're  making  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  give  hun- 
dreds of  vases. ' '  Really  Martha  was  not  so  sorry  that  the  vase 
was  broken  for  it  had  been  her  horror  from  babyhood.  It  was 
so  very  tall  and  frail  that  it  had  been  with  the  utmost  care 
that  Mrs.  Van  Cass  had  preserved  it  thus  far.  Many  a  little 
child  had  been  cautioned  to  not  run  through  the  hall  for  fear 
he  woul(|  topple  the  precious  vase  off  its  stand. 

It  was  not  until  eleven  o  'clock  that  morning  that  Mrs.  Van 
Cass  felt  somewhat  consoled  when  she  turned  her  perfect 
rolls  out  of  the  pan.  Such  rolls  were  the  expression  of  long 
painstaking  care  and  skill.  Rev.  Trollinger  ate  heartily  of 
them  that  day,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "Brother  Van  Cass,  you 
have  a  wife  of  whoml  you  are  justly  proud.  I  wish  all  my 
parishioners  had  wives  who  could  make  bread  like  this.  I  feel 
that  our  people  would  be  very  much  happier  and  I  know  their 
preacher's  life  would  be  lengthened  by  several  years.  I  have 
almost  ceased  to  visit  my  people  because  you  know  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  have  light  bread  for  every  meal. 
However,  when  I  do  go  I  always  try  to  let  the  people  know  a 
day  before  so  they  can  have  some  made.  This  very  thing 
makes  me  hesitate  to  visit  m,any  of  my  people  for  I  know  they 
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are  very  busy  and  should  not  spend  so  much  time  just  making 
bread  for  me,  for  I  know  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  such 
bread." 

''Yes,  quite  a  day,"  replied  Mrs.  Van  Cass,  "not  a  day 
neither,  a  day  and  a  night,"  she  corrected  her  first  statement. 
"But  we  are  allers  glad  ter  do  it  fer  yer,"  she  ended  in  an 
assuring  tone.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  very  careful  to  give  the 
minister  some  of  her  nice  rolls  when  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
that  afternoon.  "Poor  man,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Cass  after  he 
had  left,  "he  ain't  had  nothin'  fit  ter  eat  fur  these  many 
days!" 

"Martha!"  called  Mrs.  Van  Cass  as  she  sat  on  the  porch 
after  Rev.  TroUinger  had  left.  When  Martha  answered  her 
mother  only  remarked,  "0,  I  was  only  thinking  uv  the  day 
when  my  Martha  will  be  the  one  ter  uphold  the  Hepler  stand- 
ard of  breadmaking. "  Martha  made  no  reply.  She  only 
longed  for  the  day  to  come  when  she  could  prove  to  her  mother 
that  bread  could  be  made  equal  to  hers  within  a  shorter  time. 

A  few  more  busy  days  and  Martha  Van  Cass  was  settled 
down  to  hard  work  at  Glenn  Fall  High  School.  She  had  her 
music  lessons  it  is  true,  and  her  literary  work.  She  had,  too, 
that  course  which  mleant  so  much  to  her,  domestic  science. 
No  woman  was  a  more  practical  scientist  than  her  instructor, 
that  very  same  young  college  woman  whose  powers  Mrs.  Van 
Cass  had  so  doubted.  Her  pupils  did  not  fail  to  recognize 
and  admire  her  wonderful  personality,  and  her  broad  view 
of  life,  with  its  recognition  of  the  best  in  all  things. 

Martha  Van  Cass  was  one  of  the  strongest  pupils  in  this 
department.  Although  her  language  and  expressions  were 
crude,  she  seemed  to  have  an  insight  into  practical  uses  of 
science  which  few  young  people  have.  Among  their  last  les- 
sons before  the  holidays  the  girls  were  taught  to  make  quick 
rolls.  This  was  a  wonder  to  Martha.  She  studied  the  science 
of  the  process  and  reasoned  out  its  application,  and  this 
recipe,  as  all  others,  was  neatly  written  in  her  cook  book. 

That  night  as  her  little  heavenly  friends  peered  in  at  her 
through  the  large  window  panes,  they  saw  the  same  dainty 
maiden  in  white  that  they  had  seen  through  the  little  dormer 
window  two  months  before,  the  sam|e  in  dainty  sweetness  and 
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wondering  love  toward  them,  but  oh,  so  much  puzzled 
over  her  coming  vacation.  She  longed  to  be  at  home  with  her 
mother  and  father,  but  how  could  she  go  and  stay  with  them 
and  not  let  them  know  of  the  wonderful  things  which  she  had 
learned,  yet  her  mother  had  emphatically  told  her  to  not  come 
home  saying,  "Miss  Loy  says  do  this  this  way,  or  that  that 
way."  "Oh,  if  mother  could  only  know  how  to  make  quick 
rolls!  If  she  only  knew  that  light  bread  could  be  made  in 
four  hours. ' '  Martha  vainly  tried  to  dismiss  this  longing  and 
to  lose  herself  in  the  anticipation  of  going  home  the  next  day. 

Just  as  the  girls  were  about  to  leave  the  next  day  for  their 
vacation,  the  instructor  said,  "Now  girls,  I  am  going  to  give 
each  of  you  a  fresh  cake  of  Fleischman's  yeast.  I  hope  you 
will  take  it  home  with  you  and  show  your  parents  what  nice 
quick  rolls  you  can  make."  All  of  the  girls  except  Martha 
Van  Cass  were  delighted  at  this  idea.  She  was  only  daunted 
by  her  mother 's  words,  ' '  Learn  all  yer  wanter,  but  don 't  come 
home  tellin'  me  Miss  Loy  says  do  this  this  way,  or  that  that 
way. ' '  Martha  took  the  cake  of  yeast,  however,  and  was  care- 
ful to  pack  it  near  the  opening  of  her  suit  case  so  it  would 
keep  very  cool. 

After  a  half  day  and  a  night's  journey  by  stage  Martha 
arrived  at  the  town  eight  miles  from  her  home.  It  was  now 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Soon  Squire  Van  Cass  drove 
up  accompanied  by  Rev.  Trollinger.  Martha  thought  she  had 
never  seen  her  father  half  so  jolly,  but  as  they  had  almost 
finished  the  eight  mile  drive  out  home  he  began  to  grow  very 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  as  he  lifted  Martha  from  the  car- 
riage at  the  gate  he  whispered  in  an  undertone,  ' '  Tell  mother 
I  forgot  the  light  bread." 

Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  overjoyed  to  have  her  daughter  home 
again.  She  had  scarcely  ceased  to  admire  the  wonderful 
change  which  had  come  over  Martha  when  she  suddenly  said, 
"Did  you  bring  the  rolls  in?" 

"Oh,  no,  papa  said  tell  you  he  forgot  them,"  replied 
Martha. 

' '  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !  What  shall  I  do  ? "  gasped  Mrs.  Van 
Cass.  "Here's  Rev.  Trollinger  can't  eat  nothin'  but  rolls.  I 
was  sick  last  night  and  could  not  watch  after  makin'  any. 
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Father  told  me  not  ter  worry — that  the  minister  said  he  could 
eat  light  bread.  I  tried  ter  make  sum  anyhow  but  father  didn  't 
keep  the  fire  up.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Ter  think  of  sich  a 
thing  happinin'  in  a  family  where  a  deseendent  of  Martha 
Hepler  is  doin'  the  eookin'.  Oh,  it  is  awful!  the  poor  man 
won 't  have  one  thing  ter  eat. ' '  With  these  despairing  words 
Mrs.  Van  Cass  fell  over  faintly  on  the  bed.  Martha  was  at  her 
side  at  once.  She  had  not  forgotten  how  her  mother  was 
accustom^ed  to  take  her  domestic  failures  so  seriously  espe- 
cially when  it  involved  the  Hepler  name. 

Martha  had  her  mother  comfortably  in  bed  before  her 
father  and  Rev.  Trollinger  returned  from  putting  the  horses  in 
the  stable.  "Never  mind,  mother  dear,"  assured  Martha. 
"I'll  m'ake  it  all  right."  Squire  Van  Cass  was  not  surprised 
to  find  his  wife  in  bed  for  he  had  often  had  similar  experiences. 

Martha  soon  took  her  suit  case  to  her  room  and  very  care- 
fully removed  the  yeast.  Soon  she  was  in  the  kitchen  knead- 
ing the  batter  and  had  it  in  warm  water  on  the  back  of  the 
stove.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock;  she  soon  had  dinner  well 
started  and  went  in  the  bedroom  to  talk  with  her  mother  for  a 
short  time.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  could  only  whisper,  ' '  Try  to  make 
some  biscuits;  oh  the  poor  man,  it'll  kill  'im."  Martha  was 
very  busy  between  the  kitchen  and  her  mother's  room  until 
one  o'clock.  When  she  went  in  the  sitting  room  to  announce 
dinner  her  father  rather  apologetically  invited  Rev.  Trollinger 
out  to  the  dining  room!. 

Squire  Van  Cass  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  as  he  saw 
on  the  table  a  plate  of  nice  brown  hot  rolls.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  He  could  hardly  hold  his  words  of  admiration 
until  the  minister  asked  grace.  It  was  with  a  beaming  coun- 
tenance that  the  squire  passed  the  plate  and  asked  Rev.  Trol- 
linger to  have  a  roll.  * '  Yes  sir, ' '  said  the  minister,  ' '  the  best 
I  ever  saw!  I  wonder  when  Mrs.  Van  Cass  will  ever  reach 
perfection  in  her  bread  mlaking.  It  seems  each  time  I  come 
that  the  rolls  can't  be  better.  Brother  Van  Cass,  I  can  well 
guess  what  makes  you  so  happy  all  of  the  time.  You  know  a 
mlan's  stomach  has  a  lots  to  do  with  his  countenance." 
Martha  could  only  give  the  minister  an  assuring  smile  as  she 
hurriedly  poured  the  coffee,  saying  as  she  did  so,  "Please 
excuse  me.  I  must  go  and  stay  with  mjother. ' ' 
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Martha  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  hot  buttered  roll  in  to 
her  mother.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  lying  faintly  back  in  bed. 
When  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  roll  she  exclaimed,  "Oh  where 
did  it  come  from?"  She  immediately  grew  strong,  sat  up  in 
bed  and  partook  heartily  of  the  rolls  and  coffee.  Martha  ex- 
plained to  her  mother  how  she  had  learned  to  make  rolls  in 
four  hours.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  could  only  exclaim,  "And  you 
saved  the  Hepler  name!" 

She  arose  and  dressed  and  was  about  to  go  out  into  the 
sitting  room  to  tell  the  wonderful  tale  to  Sylvester  and  Rev. 
Trollinger.  She  met  Squire  Van  Cass  at  the  bedroom  door. 
He  had  left  the  minister  in  the  sitting  room  and  had  come  to 
learn  the  secret  of  the  rolls.  Mrs.  Van  Cass  was  all  joy  as  she 
excitedly  explained  what  a  wonderful  thing  Martha  had 
learned.  "Thank  the  Lord!"  exclaimed  Squire  Van  Cass. 
I  've  waited  fur  this  fur  years,  I  '11  have  no  more  sore  toes  now. 
Martha,  my  little  angel,  yer  have  our  consent  ter  return  ter 
Glenn  Fall  and  take  nothin '  but  domestic  science,  then  yer  may 
go  ter  any  college  yer  want  ter  pervided  yer  take  domestic 
science." 
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Opportunity 

Margaret  K.  Berry,  '12,  AdelpMan 

Evening — a  span  of  blue — the  sky, 
Cradled  in  the  west  a  star  doth  lie, 
A  cloud  appears  with  its  puny  night, — 
Blots  with  one  stroke  a  world  from  sight. 

Life — a  way  with  flowers  bedecked, 
With  Opportunity's  sunbeams  flecked. 
Stretching  forth  our  hands  to  choose,  we  hesitate, 
On  a  dreary  waste  we  mourn  out  fate. 

Grant,  0  Powers,  that  we  will  still  trust; 
A  rose  may  blossom  from  out  the  dust. 
See,  in  the  violet  sky  of  night 
The  cloud  is  gone^ — now  shines  the  light ! 
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Negro  Superstitions 

Lillian  G.  Crisp,  'IS,  Adelphian 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  most  commonly  attributed  to 
the  negro  is  his  superstition.  Surely  it  is  an  interesting  task 
to  work  out  just  how  far  his  belief  in  the  supernatural  will 
lead  him.  Some  writer  has  said  it  is  very  hard  to  get  at  many 
of  the  legends  of  the  negro,  as  he  carefully  hides  them  away 
because  he  feels  that  the  white  man  only  wants  to  laugh  at 
them.  But  to  any  one  who,  especially  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  South,  has  been  even  a  half-hearted  observer  of  his  ser- 
vants and  other  negroes  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  highways,  it 
is  evident  that  a  good  many  superstitions  crop  out  of  neces- 
sity, now  and  again,  no  matter  how  deeply  they  would  stay 
hidden.  And  so  from  time  to  time  a  few  of  these  have  been 
noted  down  by  interested  persons. 

To  a  great  many  minds  the  word  superstition  connotes 
ghosts.  So  most  often  where  the  negro  is  spoken  of  as  super- 
stitious his  belief  in  terrible  "hants"  is  thought  of.  The 
spirits  who  make  their  most  frequent  appearance  to  the  black 
man  are  conceded  to  be  those  who  come  to  bring  warnings 
against  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken.  For  the  negro 
prides  himself  upon  being  a  great  traveler,  and  looks  upon  his 
little  trip  of  a  few  miles  as  a  wonderful  expedition.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  ghosts  of  warning  against  travel  take  on  the 
following  forms:  First  of  all  there  appears  in  the  road  a 
gigantic  man  with  an  iron  face.  He  follows  his  victim  with 
equal  step,  imitates  his  actions,  and  sometimes  changes  his 
tremendous  features  into  a  hideous  grin.  If  the  negro  turns 
back  in  his  course,  the  man  disappears.  If  he  keeps  on  his 
way  there  soon  comes  to  him  another  supernatural  visitor. 
This  is  the  invisible  horseman,  who  dashes  by  with  a  snort, 
shout,  and  clatter  of  hoofs,  who  strikes  fire  from  the  loose 
stones,  and  throws  mud  right  and  left.  If  the  negro  gives  up 
his  trip  now  the  end  will  be  well  and  good.  If  he  continues 
over  the  route  he  sees  the  final  warning.     This  is  a  streak  or 
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band  of  heavy  midnight  blackness  which  lies  across  the  road. 
On  a  dark  night  it  shines  with  a  pale  glow.  As  the  traveler 
watches  it  is  slowly  rolled  up  by  unseen  hands  until  it  entirely 
disappears.  And  woe  unto  the  man  who  dares  advance  after 
he  has  witnessed  this  spectacle!  If  the  negro  is  passing 
through  a  field  instead  of  over  a  public  road,  he  is  supposed  to 
see  a  beautiful  little  girl,  dressed  all  in  white,  and  with  long 
flaxen  curls.  She  meets  him  with  beseeching  eyes  and  points 
backward  along  the  way  he  has  come.  If  he  disregards  her 
warning,  her  hair  and  dress  change  rapidly  to  blue,  green, 
yellow,  red,  brown,  and  finally  black.  Then  she  vanishes,  and 
leaves  him  to  his  doom.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  parts  of 
Virginia  a  little  white  dog,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  takes  the 
place  of  the  child. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  only  ghosts  which  appear.  The 
negro  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  see  ghostly  white 
figures  moving  about  in  all  graveyards  on  all  dark  nights. 
Then  there  come  to  him  the  spirits  of  the  forests,  which  are 
rarely  ever  visible,  but  "make  their  presence  known  by  whis- 
perings, groanings,  and  unexplainable  noises".  He  does  not 
consider  it  at  all  remarkable  to  see  ghosts  at  any  time  during 
the  daily  routine  of  his  life,  either.  In  a  little  eastern  Carolina 
village  a  year  or  two  ago  a  mischievous  boy  fully  convinced 
one  young  negro  he  had  met  his  fate.  The  negro  was  in  the 
kitchen  tremendously  enjoying  his  supper  when  suddenly 
he  sat  immovable,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes  full  of  terror. 
For  in  the  doorway  stood  the  most  terrible  "hant"  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  It  was  not  the  regulation  ' '  spirit ' '  in  white 
sheet  and  high  cap,  but  was  like  a  horrible  man,  with  chalk- 
white  face  and  burning  black  eyes.  For  a  minute  the  negro 
sat  perfectly  still.  Then  he  gave  one  loud  yell  and  bounded 
out  the  door.     For 

John,  John,  Ed  Gate's  son 
Had  seen  a  ''hant", 
And  away  he  run. 

About  half  a  mile  down  the  "big  road"  he  met  the  young 
master  of  the  house.  "Lordy,  Marse  Sellars, "  he  cried,  "I 
done  seed  a  ghost  yonder  in  youalls  kitchen.    An '  its  de  dread- 
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fullest  hant  I  eber  hope  to  met  in  my  life.  My  time  done 
come  to  die  now.  I  know  dot  sho '. ' '  His  eyes  were  still  big 
with  fright.  "Marse  Sellars"  went  on  home  and  found  his 
younger  brother  in  an  extremely  hideous  attire,  to  be  sure. 
His  face  was  chalked,  his  eyebrows  were  soot  black,  he  had 
great  black  and  red  spots  about  on  his  face.  He  was  wearing 
an  old  crushed-in  derby  and  had  his  jacket  on  "hind-part 
before".  This  younger  brother  was  John  Gates'  "hant". 
And  so  wherever  they  are,  on  the  highroads,  in  the  forests, 
about  their  regular  work  and  play,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
colored  folk  to  have  supernatural  visitors. 

The  negro  is  a  firm  believer  in  all  forms  of  "hoodooism". 
Under  this  may  be  classed  the  arts  of  the  Voudou  man  and 
witch  doctor,  and  trickery.  The  Voudou  man  is  accursed, 
with  his  body  and  soul  given  to  the  devil.  Dealing  with  him 
is  an  unpardonable  sin,  punishable  with  excommunication 
from  the  church.  Although  it  is  such  a  risk  to  deal  with  him, 
he  nearly  always  has  a  profitable  trade.  For  he  is  believed 
able  to  prepare  very  potent  charms,  and  also  to  cure  persons 
who  have  been  tricked.  He  is  greatly  feared,  nevertheless,  and 
must  always  be  treated  with  greatest  respect.  For  he  knows 
even  better  how  to  bring  on  than  to  cure  wicked  spells.  The 
negroes  dare  not  talk  about  him,  even  among  themselves.  * '  He 
knows  what  you  say  'bout  'im,  eben  if  he  don 't  hear  it, ' '  they 
say.  And  they  greatly  fear  the  punishment  he  may  measure 
out  to  them. 

The  witch  doctor  is  somewhat  different  from  the  regular 
Voudou  man.  He  is  supposed  to  undo  evil  wrought,  and  not 
bring  mischief  himself.  But  he  is  familiar  with  the  Black 
Arts,  which  he  may  bring  into  play  at  will.  However,  as  long 
as  he  uses  his  knowledge  only  for  good  he  may  keep  his  stand- 
ing in  the  church  and  be  highly  respected.  Sara  M.  Handy 
tells  of  a  prominent  surgeon  in  a  large  city,  who,  "being 
called  on  to  perform  an  operation  for  one  of  these  doctors,  and 
refusing  a  fee,  jestingly  recognizing  him  as  a  fellow  practic- 
ioneer,  was  sometime  afterward  invited  to  be  present  at  one 
of  the  ' '  doctor 's ' '  powwows.  ' '  He  made  all  manner  of  myster- 
ious passes — regular  mesmeric  business,  in  fact, ' '  said  the  sur- 
geon, in  describing  the  performance.  "He  scattered  various 
vile  smelling  powders  on  the  bed,  and  burnt  a  villainous  com- 
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pound  in  the  room.  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  suffocated, 
when  he  opened  a  window  to  let  the  devil  out,  he  said,  and 
then,  ripping  open  the  pillows  on  which  the  sick  man  lay, 
took  out  several  little  balls  of  feathers,  which  he  said  had  done 
the  mischief.  These  he  wet  with  coal  oil,  burned  them,  and 
buried  the  ashes.  Then  he  announced  the  patient  would 
surely  get  well — which  he  actually  did,  such  is  the  power  of  the 
imagination.  However,  the  fellow  had  a  mild  fever,  and  was 
much  more  frightened  than  sick,  and  I  believe  the  fraud  was 
giving  him  quinine  all  the  time." 

Another  one  of  these  doctors  gave  his  patient  little  col- 
ored glass  balls  to  look  through,  as  a  remedy  for  toothache. 
And  the  pain  left  instantly.  Truly  the  power  of  imagination 
is  great ! 

If  an  ignorant  negro  is  taken  with  a  sickness  he  does  not 
understand  and  he  thinks  that  without  doubt  he  has  been 
"tricked",  or  "conjured".  So  great  a  hold  does  dread  of 
this  take  upon  him  that  he  loses  his  power  of  resistance.  If 
he  cannot  get  a  counter  charm  worked,  he  gradually  sinks 
lower  and  lower  until  his  death  occurs  from  what  modern 
science  knows  as  heart  failure.  The  negro  thinks  he  can  be 
conjured  in  any  number  of  ways.  The  waters  of  a  spring,  the 
fruit  of  a  tree,  may  be  tricked  for  one  person  alone.  Hoodoos 
may  be  buried  underneath  a  doorstep.  An  instance  has  come 
to  light  where  a  supposedly  intelligent  family  believed  it  had 
been  tricked  by  some  queer  little  balls  found  in  a  bed.  This 
"tricking"  or  "conjuring"  is  the  work  of  the  Voudou  man 
and  witch  doctors,  whose  services  may  be  enlisted  by  outside 
enemies.  They  also  have  power  to  remove  the  spells,  if  they 
so  will.  This  belief  in  trickery  and  the  power  of  the  Voudou 
man  and  witch  doctors  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  igno- 
rant negroes. 

The  black  man  has  a  firm  faith  in  charms,  too.  First 
comes  the  Voudou  charm.  One  found  about  the  neck  of  a 
burly  man  who  had  been  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  bone  and  something  that  looked  like  lint, 
carried  in  a  tiny  bag.  This  charm  is  prepared  by  the  Voudou 
man.  Its  efficiency  lies  in  its  secrecy.  For  although  pre- 
pared by  the  most  skillful  man  alive,  it  loses  its  power  if  seen 
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by  even  the  nearest  relative  of  the  person  concerned.  It  is 
said  to  be  unbeleivable,  almost,  how  widespread  is  this  super- 
stition. Other  charms  which  are  very  good  to  keep  away  evil 
and  invite  good  luck  are  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit  and  the 
tip  of  a  black  cat's  tail.  The  first  named  must  come  from  a 
rabbit  caught  in  a  grave  yard,  or  else  be  prepared  by  a  Voudou 
man.  In  all  cases  it  is  to  be  worn  secretly.  For  in  secrecy 
lies  the  power  of  the  charms  which  the  negro  carries. 

Perhaps  the  form  of  superstition  most  closely  allied  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  negro  is  his  belief  in  signs,  or  omens.  For 
he  reads  an  occult  meaning  into  even  the  smallest  happenings 
which  come  to  him.  These  signs  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
those  which  forebode  bad  luck,  and  those  which  portend  death. 
Some  of  those  which  bring  only  bad  luck  are  as  follows :  If 
dirt  is  swept  out  of  the  house  after  nightfuU  the  wealth  of  the 
family  is  carried  with  it.  If  milk  is  spilt  on  the  ground  the 
cows  will  all  go  dry.  If  a  person  has  to  go  back  after  start- 
ing out,  his  errand  will  be  fruitless  unless  he  sits  down  to  rest 
for  a  moment.  The  only  way  to  avoid  bad  luck  when  turning 
back  in  a  path  is  to  make  an  X  mark  on  the  ground  with  the 
foot,  and  spit  into  it.  It  is  bad  luck  to  bring  a  hoe  into  a 
dwelling  house.  It  is  bad  luck  to  have  your  picture  taken, 
for  all  a  "conjurer"  needs  to  practice  his  art  is  a  photograph 
of  his  intended  victim.  If  a  snake  crosses  the  path  in  front  of 
a  person  it  brings  harm  from  his  enemies.  This  harm  is 
averted  if  the  snake  is  killed.  If  birds  get  strands  of  human 
hair  woven  into  their  nests,  the  person  to  whom  the  hair 
belonged  will  have  headache  until  the  young  birds  fly.  To 
rock  an  empty  cradle  brings  bad  luck  to  the  child.  The  kill- 
ing of  a  cat  means  the  loss  of  good  fortune.  It  is  unlucky 
to  find  out  the  height  of  a  person,  because  it  is  time  enough 
to  know  that  when  he  must  be  measured  for  his  coffin.  Seven 
years  of  bad  luck  follow  a  broken  mirror.  To  take  up  ashes 
or  launder  bed  linen  "between  the  Christmases"  scares  away 
good  fortune.  Here  is  an  instance  of  how  firmly  negroes 
believe  in  this  last  named  superstition :  In  a  home  where  an 
old  colored  woman  was  employed  as  laundress  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  kind  enough  to  humor  the  servant  and  be  care- 
ful of  what  articles  she  sent  out  to  be  laundered  in  the  days 
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before  "old  Christmas".  But  a  year  or  two  ago  the  thought- 
less young  daughter  gave  out  the  laundry  and  included  in  it 
a  pair  of  sheets.  Old  Aunt  Ednie  washed  them  with  shaking, 
mournful  head.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  son  of  the 
house  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  his  right  hand  in  an  acci- 
dent. Straightway  Aunt  Ednie  came  forward  with  her  ver- 
sion of  the  affair :  ' '  Yas  'm,  she  knowed  last  winter  when  she 
washed  dem  sheets  'tween  de  Christmases  dat  somethin'  bad 
wuz  sholy  gwine  happen.  An'  here  'twuz  come.  Marse 
Henry  done  los'  his  han'  kase  she  washed  dat  bed  linen. 
'Twont  wuth  while  never  to  ax  her  to  do  it  no  mo',  kase 
she'd  lose  her  job  'fo'  she'd  do  it." 

Death  itself  follows  upon  a  number  of  omens.  The  tak- 
ing up  of  ashes  after  dark  brings  it  on  the  offender.  A  vis- 
itor on  New  Year 's  Day  insures  it  to  some  member  of  the  fam- 
ily he  visits  before  the  year  is  out.  The  killing  of  a  lizard, 
the  cry  of  a  screech  owl,  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill  near  a 
dwelling,  the  howling  of  a  dog  at  midnight,  all  forebode  death. 
If  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  cannot  be  closed,  it  is  waiting  for 
another  member  of  the  family.  And  so  it  goes.  Wherever 
the  negro  lives  in  ignorance,  there  with  him  lives  superstition. 

It  seems  that  the  element  of  superstition  is  very  deeply 
rooted  in  the  negro  nature.  The  black  man  meets  with  ghosts, 
whether  he  is  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  highways,  or  going 
about  his  daily  work.  He  patronizes  Voudou  men  and  witch 
doctors.  He  has  an  inborn  dread  of  "trickery",  or  being 
"conjured".  He  places  his  faith  in  all  kinds  of  charms.  He 
reads  foreboding  of  bad  luck  or  death  in  many  of  the  most 
trivial  happenings  of  his  life.  In  short,  his  entire  mind  is 
literally  soaked  in  superstition. 
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Aunt  Cindy's  Faith 

Julia  M.  Cannady,  '15,  Cornelian 

' '  'Tis  de  ole  time  'ligion, 
'Tis  de  ole  time  'ligion, 
It  am  good  ernough  fer  me," 

softly  sang  Aunt  Cindy  to  herself  as  she  sat  knitting  in  front 
of  her  open  door  on  a  fine  summer  afternoon.  Just  as  she 
looked  up  she  saw  Evelyn  Farnham'  hurrying  down  the  little 
path  toward  her  cabin.  As  she  drew  nearer  Aunt  Cindy 
noticed  that  she  looked  greatly  agitated. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Cindy!  what  do  you  think?  I — "  she  began 
excitedly. 

'  *  Come  right  in,  honey,  an '  tell  me  erbout  it, ' '  interrupted 
Aunt  Cindy,  bringing  out  the  guest  chair — a  cheap  rocker 
padded  with  bright  patch-work  cushions. 

"Aunt  Cindy,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Will 
Stratford  saying  that  he  and  his  father  will  arrive  in  the 
morning  to  spend  the  day  with  us."  A  faint  blush  overspread 
her  pretty  young  face  as  she  spoke. 

"De  laws  a  massy!  Cunnel  Stratfo'd  an'  Massa  Will  am 
coniin'?  We  sho'  will  be  glad  to  see  'em — 'specially  Massa 
Will,  won 't  we  ? "  with  a  sly  look  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye 
at  Evelyn. 

"Yes,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  dinner  tomorrow? 
You  know  we've  got  nothing  to  fix  anything  extra  with  and 
no  money  to  buy  it.  Oh  if  daddy  only  hadn  't  lost  his  money ! ' ' 
said  Evelyn,  burying  her  face  in  the  motherly  shoulder  of  the 
old  darkey. 

"Dere,  dere,  honey !"  said  Aunt  Cindy,  stroking  the  brown 
curls,  "It  do  look  hard  an'  at  de  present  I  don'  see  what's  ter 
be  done,  but  don't  you  bovver  erbout  it,  case  I'll  'range  some- 
how er  other  ter  hab  a  'ole  time'  dinner  fer  Massa  Will  an' 
Cunnel  Stratfo'd." 

' '  You  dear  old  soul ! ' '  exclaimed  Evelyn,  giving  her  a  hug. 
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"I  thought  you'd  know  what  to  do!"  After  a  dozen  more 
caresses  and  thanks  she  started  back  up  the  path. 

Colonel  Farnham,  though  not  a  man  of  much  business 
ability,  had  added  to  an  inherited  fortune  until  it  had  become 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  independently  and,  with  a  little 
careful  management,  luxuriously.  When  ill  health  made  him 
unfit  for  strenuous  labor  he  had  retired  from  active  business 
and  with  his  only  child,  Evelyn,  lived  at  the  family  estate 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  A  few  months  pre- 
ceding this  incident  just  related,  however,  he  had  been  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  into  an  unfortunate  business  venture  which 
so  reduced  his  fortunes  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  even 
the  old  family  homestead,  which  had  belonged  to  generations 
of  Parnham$,  in  order  to  meet  pressing  business  obligations. 
He  and  his  daughter  were  left  practically  penniless  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  of  an  old  friend,  who  bought  the 
homestead  and  still  allowed  them  to  live  there  free  of  rent, 
he  would  have  been  forced  to  absolute  poverty.  Finding  it 
necessary  to  economize  as  much  as  possible,  he  dismissed  all  his 
servants  except  Aunt  Cindy,  the  old  cook,  who  absolutely 
refused  to  leave,  declaring  that  she  would  ' '  stand  by  de  Cun- 
nel  an'  Miss  Ebelyn  to  de  last !"  When  Evelyn  received  a  let- 
ter from  Will  Stratford,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  former 
neighbor,  stating  that  he  and  his  father  would  arrive  the  fol- 
lowing day,  her  mind  was  greatly  disturbed ;  for  added  to  her 
own  anxiety  about  the  actual  necessities  for  a  dinner  was  the 
realization  of  what  her  proud  old  father  must  be  suffering 
in  not  being  able  to  entertain  his  old  friends  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  heretofore.  Aunt  Cindy  was  her  consola- 
tion ;  for  the  old  darkey  in  some  unknown  way  always  managed 
to  conjure  up  a  respectable  meal  when  the  arrival  of  a  guest 
made  it  necessary. 

After  Evelyn  was  gone  Aunt  Cindy  knit  her  brows  in 
perplexity. 

"Wall,  hit's  just  gotter  be  managed  somehow  er  other, 
Dere's  gotter  be  a  good  dinner  mlistered  up  fer  Cunnel  Strat- 
fo'd  an'  Massa  Will;  but  whar  it  gwinter  come  frum  I  dunno. 
Dere's  Miss  Evelyn  worryin'  her  purty  se'f  to  death  about  it; 
an'  de  po'  Cunnel — ^he's  bowered  too,  I  knows.  Lemme  see 
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now,  dere's  gotter  be  baked  chicken  wid  dressin',  big,  ligbt, 
puffy  rolls,  vegetables,  pie,  cake,  an'  wine",  she  soliloquized, 
naming  them  over  and  over  again  on  her  fingers.  ''Wall, 
dere's  vegetables  in  de  garden,  an'  dere's  peaches  an'  apples 
in  de  orchard  ter  make  de  pies,  an'  de  wine  I'll  buy  wid  de 
money  dat  de  Gunnel  gibe  me  ter  git  a  meetin'  dress.  Den  I 
can  muster  up  all  de  rest  'cept  de  chicken;  but  dat's  what 
'sturbes  me,  fer  de  po'  Gunnel  ain't  got  er  one  on  de  place. 
Now  dere's  m|y  ole  pet  hen,  Lucy  Jane — she's  nice  an'  fat,  but 
I  jest  can't  part  wid  Lucy  Jane,  fer  she's  all  de  relation  I'se 
got  an'  I'm  all  she's  got;  but  somethin'  gotter  be  done?" 
Presently  her  eyes  fell  on  her  pet  who  had  perched  herself 
on  the  door  step.  Taking  her  in  her  arms,  she  expounded  to 
her  thus:  "Now  look  heah,  Lucy  Jane,  I  wants  ter  hab  a 
reckenin'  wid  you.  I  knows  it  'ud  be  hard  ter  die  when  you 
ain't  'mitted  no  crime,  but  Gunnel  Stratfo'd  an'  Massa  Will 
am  goner  be  at  de  Gunnel's  fer  dinner  termorrer  an'  you's 
all  de  meat  dere  am  on  de  place.     D'  ye  understand?" 

Lucy  Jane  blinked  and  tucked  her  head  to  one  side  reflect- 
ively, while  Aunt  Gindy  still  holding  her  in  her  arms,  sank 
on  her  knees  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  A  look  of  childish  faith 
shone  in  her  uplifted  face  as  she  petitioned  for  aid,  explaining 
the  necessity  for  the  dinner  and  her  reluctance  in  parting  with 
Lucy  Jane.  Near  the  close  of  her  prayer  she  stopped  to  scold 
Lucy  Jane  who  had  sacriligiously  disturbed  her  by  pecking 
her  in  the  face,  then  continued,  "0  Lawd,  you's  he'ped  me 
fru  many  a  trial  an'  tribilation  an'  I  jest  knows  you's  gwiner 
he'p  me  fru  dis  one." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  set  about  making  preparations  for 
the  "ole  time"  dinner,  trusting  to  the  Lord  to  provide  the 
sacrificial  meat.  Soon  she  saw  old  Uncle  Jerry  Watkins,  her 
neighbor  and  ' '  brudder  in  de  church, ' '  coming  down  the  road 
leading  his  old  gray  mule  which  was  hitched  to  a  rickety 
wagon.  As  he  drew  nearer  she  discovered  that  he  had  a  fine 
large  chicken  in  his  arms  and  she  at  once  supposed  that  he  was 
carrying  it  to  town  to  sell.  As  he  was  passing  by  her  cabin 
she  stopped  him  and  began  inquiring  after  the  health  of  his 
family  and  the  prospect  of  his  crop.     After  she  had  learned 
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that  the  "old  'oman  was  sorter  under  the  weather,"  and  his 
' '  crap  purty  fair, ' '  she  remarked :  ' '  'Pears  ter  me  dat  dere  's 
somefin  ails  dis  here  chicken,  brudder  Watkins — ain't  yer 
'fraid  ter  try  tor  sell  it?"  Uncle  Jerry  expostulated,  and 
began  expounding  the  merits  of  the  chicken  which  he  was 
"plum  shore"  would  bring  a  dollar,  but,  under  Aunt  Cindy's 
forcible  argument,  he  finally  became  convinced  that  the 
chicken  didn't  look  exactly  healthy  and  that  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  wise  for  him  to  attempt  to  sell  it.  As  he  had  formerly 
been  convicted  for  stealing  chickens,  he  had  no  desire  to  get 
into  trouble  again.  So  the  discussion  finally  ended  in  Uncle 
Jerry's  deciding  to  leave  the  chicken  with  Aunt  Cindy  until 
his  return  from  town.  He  was  scarcely  beyond  hearing  dis- 
tance when  Aunt  Cindy,  overjoyed  at  the  triumph  of  her 
scheme,  began  shouting,  ' '  Praise  de  Lawd !  I  said  you  'd  he  'p 
mte,  didn  't  I  Lawd  ?  Now  I  'se  got  a  big  fat  chicken  f er  dinner 
termorrer  an'  I  won't  hafter  kill  Lucy  Jane!" 

The  next  day  at  dinner  while  Colonel  Farnham,  Evelyn, 
and  the  guests  were  partaking  of  Uncle  Jerry's  chicken,  hap- 
pily ignorant  of  how  it  had  been  secured.  Colonel  Stratford 
remarked,  "I  see  that  Aunt  Cindy  still  retains  her  accomplish- 
ment of  being  the  best  cook  in  the  world. ' ' 

"Yes,"  answered  the  host,  "Aunt  Cindy  is  a  treasure." 

When  Aunt  Cindy,  bustling  back  and  forth  as  she  served 
the  dinner,  heard  these  words  and  received  a  grateful,  loving 
look  from  Evelyn  who  was  happy  and  blushing  at  "Will's  side, 
she  felt  ntore  than  repaid  for  all  her  efforts. 

After  dinner  while  the  two  colonels  were  on  the  front  porch 
discussing  politics  over  their  pipes.  Aunt  Cindy  watched  Will 
and  Evelyn  from  the  kitchen  window,  as  they  strolled  down 
the  lane  toward  her  cabin. 

"Can't  fool  me,"  she  said  with  a  wise  shake  of  her  head, 
' '  Miss  Evelyn  an '  Massa  Will  sho '  am  sweet  'arts — dat 's  what 
dey  air.     I  knows." 

Finally  when  she  returned  home  tired  but  happy,  whom 
should  she  find  but  the  two  lovers  sitting  on  the  doorstep 
waiting  for  her !  After  asking  Will  a  few  questions  about 
what  "sort  of  perfession  he  wuz  follerin',"  and  doing  full 
justice  to  Evelyn's  merits  as  a  good  housekeeper,  she  set  off 
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to  the  little  spring  near  by  for  a  bucket  of  fresh  water.  Just 
as  she  started  to  cross  the  road  on  her  return  she  dropped  her 
bucket  of  water  and  stopped  still  with  fear.  There  was  Uncle 
Jerry  coming  straight  up  to  her !  She  readily  divined  from 
his  red  eyes  and  sheepish  look  the  reason  why  he  had  not  called 
for  his  chicken  the  night  before. 

"Cindy,  whar's  dat  chicken  whut  I  left  heah  yisterday 
ebening  ? " 

"Whut  chicken?  I  ain't  seen  nothin'  of  no  chicken  o' 
yourn.  You  go  off  an'  get  on  a  big  drunk  an'  lose  you'  chicken 
an'  den  come  heah  a  blamin'  me  wid  it.  Dat  sho'  am  a  purty 
way  fer  anybody  to  do  whut's  jined  de  church  o'  de  Lawd 
an'  'tends  ter  hab  'ligion." 

Uncle  Jerry,  however,  was  not  to  be  fooled  by  Aunt  Cindy 
this  time  for  the  "old  'oman"  had  given  him  such  a  "raisin'," 
as  soon  as  he  was  sober  enough  to  comlprehend  her  meaning, 
that  he  had  determined  to  take  the  chicken  on  to  town  and 
run  the  risk  of  trying  to  sell  it.  With  his  anger  fully  aroused 
by  these  taunting  remarks,  he  burst  forth,  "You  needn't  be 
er  preachin'  an'  tryin'  ter  fool  me  in  no  sich  a  way,  Cindy 
Johnsin.  I  knows  I  left  my  chicken  here  yisterday  ebening  an ' 
you's  got  ter  gib  it  ter  me  dis  minit.  Ef  you  don't  I — 
I  '11  take  dat  ole  pet  hen  o '  yourn. ' ' 

At  this  threat  Aunt  Cindy  trembled.  What  should  she 
do  ?     She  had  no  money  and  she  couldn't  part  with  Lucy  Jane ! 

Meanwhile  Will  and  Evelyn  were  distinctly  hearing  the 
entire  discourse  between  the  two  old  darkeys.  Evelyn,  who 
now  guessed  the  truth,  related  the  pitiful  little  story  to  Will, 
adding  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ' '  To  think  that  the  poor  old  soul 
would  even  steal  to  save  us  unhappiness ! ' ' 

' '  Never  mind,  little  girl, ' '  said  Will.  ' '  Come  with  me  and 
I  '11  have  this  thing  settled  in  a  .jiffy. ' ' 

' '  Look  here,  Uncle  Jerry, ' '  he  said,  coming  up  to  the  irate 
old  darky  who  was  now  repeating  his  former  threat  in  stronger 
terms,  "You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  think  of  taking 
Aunt  Cindy 's  pet  from  her !  How  much  was  your  chicken 
worth?" 

Uncle  Jerry  abashed  but  determined  nevertheless,  again 
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expounded  the  merits  of  his  chicken  and  his  assurance  that  it 
was  "wuth  a  doller". 

At  these  remarks  Aunt  Cindy  forgot  herself  and  exclaimed, 
"No  it  won 't  worth  no  dollar — no  sich  a  thing,  f er  I 've  never 
seen  sich  a  skinny,  raw  bony  chicken  a'ter  it  wuz  picked!" 

"Here,  take  this,  Uncle  Jerry,  and  let  Aunt  Cindy's  pet 
alone, ' '  said  Will  putting  a  dollar  bill  into  his  hand. 

Uncle  Jerry  stammeringly  thanked  him  and  exclaimed, 
"Clare  ter  goodness,  Massa  Will!  You's  grown  so  much  I 
didn  't  know  you.  Seems  mighty  good  ter  see  you  back  in  dese 
parts. ' '  After  conversing  with  ' '  Massa  Will ' '  for  sometime, 
he  began  asking  Evelyn  questions  about  the  "Gunnel's"  health 
and  on  leaving  even  turned  to  Aunt  Cindy  to  ask  if  she  had 
heard  about  the  "pertracted  meetin'  ter  be  held  down  de  road 
purty  soon  by  de  new  parson." 

After  he  was  gone  Will  said,  "Aunt  Cindy,  Evelyn  has 
told  me  all  about  what  a  good  sacrificing  old  soul  you  have 
been  since  the  change  is  Colonel  Parnham  's  fortunes,  and  now 
I  have  good  news  for  you.  Evelyn  and  I  are  to  be  married  in 
a  month  from  now ;  I  am  going  to  buy  back  the  colonel 's  old 
homestead  and  there  with  him,  Evelyn  and  me,  you  are  to  live 
with  good  wages  as  long  as  you  please. ' ' 

'  *  Praises  be  to  de  Lawd ! ' '  exclaimed  Aunt  Cindy,  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  joy,  "I'se  been  prayin'  fer  dis  bery  ting 
a  month  an'  now  it  am  come  true.  An'  now  may  his  many 
blessins  rest  on  you  bof,  my  chilluns,"  she  concluded  rev- 
erently. 
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Easter  Morn 

Annie  V.  Scott,  '14,  Adelphian 

Out  of  the  dawn  so  cold, 
Into  aurora  of  gold, 
Out  of  a  night  of  gloom 
Into  the  brightness  of  noon, 
The  great  red  sun  arose. 

Out  of  the  earth  so  cold 
Into  the  rays  of  gold. 
Out  of  decay  and  gloom 
Into  sweetness  and  bloom, 
The  small  blue  violet  arose. 

Out  of  the  grave  three  days 
Into  the  public  highways. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  death 
Into  the  quickened  breath, — 
Jesus,  my  Saviour,  arose. 
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Alaska 

Nannie  Willia^ns,  '15,  AdelpMan 

Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
in  1867,  negotiations  having  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Seward,  secretary  of  state.  It  has  been  said  that  no  act  of 
any  adnijinistration  was  more  strongly  condemned  than  this 
purchase  of  a  "land  of  icebergs".  Now  the  act  is  not  con- 
demned but  commended.  No  positive  reasons  for  the  purchase 
can  be  mentioned,  although  various  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
Previous  to  the  purchase,  a  considerable  trade  in  fish,  lumber, 
and  ice  had  been  built  up  between  San  Francisco  and  Alaska. 
These  commercial  relations  led  possibly  to  its  purchase  by  the 
United  States.  "Why  Russia  wished  to  sell  this  "magnificent 
country"  is  not  known  exactly.  About  the  only  revenue  that 
she  obtained  was  from  the  rich  fur  trade ;  and  when  this  trade 
declined,  the  vast  mineral  wealth  being  unsuspected,  Russia 
probably  thought  that  the  selling  would  be  of  profit  to  her. 
Thus  this  beautiful  country,  rich  with  gold,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  who  "all  unaware  had  acquired 
a  country  destined  to  bring  her  much  wealth. ' ' 

One  man  in  writing  of  Alaska  says  that  to  the  average  man 
it  "is  but  a  small  spot  on  the  map  somewhere  near  the  pole ' ', 
a  source  of  sealskins  and  gold,  and  a  place  where  men  grow 
fabulously  wealthy.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has  come  to  mean 
more  than  this.  To  the  tourist  it  affords  magnificent  scenery ; 
to  the  merchant  it  is  a  source  of  salmon,  cod,  and  halibut ;  to 
the  farmer  it  is  a  region  of  some  agricultural  promise ;  to  the 
prospector  it  means  severe  labor  and  disappointment,  but  in 
the  end,  if  he  be  the  lucky  one,  it  furnishes  reward.  Alaska 
in  truth  is  a  magnificent  country. 

In  size  it  is  about  as  large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  climate  varies,  having  arctic  conditions  in 
the  northern  part,  that  is,  a  short  summer  and  a  long  dry  win- 
ter, while  in  the  southern  part  the  climate  is  largely  affected 
by  the  Japan  current.     The  high  and  icy  mountains,  which 
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border  Alaska  in  the  southern  part,  catch  and  precipitate  most 
of  the  moisture  brought  from  the  Pacific  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  In  so  doing  these  moist  sea  winds  yield  a 
large  amount  of  latent  heat,  making  the  climate  so  warm  that 
it  rarely  sinks  to  zero.  The  southwestern  peninsula  and 
islands  have  a  foggy,  wet,  chilly  climate,  without  excessive 
cold. 

In  its  numerous  and  varied  resources  Alaska  is  wonder- 
fully blessed.  One  nian  says:  "Alaska,  as  a  field  for  min- 
ing, stands  in  the  first  ranks  among  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  It  indeed  has  a  great  mineral  wealth,  which 
is  widely  distributed,  especially  the  gold.  Vast  gold  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  gold  have  been 
won  from  the  Alaskan  streams  by  the  crude  equipment  of  the 
pioneer.  The  recorded  gold  production  began  with  $6,000  in 
1881,  reaching  $9,100,000  in  1904.  From  this  last  figure  it 
can  be  seen  that  gold  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Alaskan 
history.  This  wealth  of  gold  exists  both  in  placer,  or  that 
found  in  gravels,  and  in  lodes.  Next  in  importance  to  gold  is 
the  coal  industry.  In  the  matter  of  coal,  Alaska  has  no  com- 
petitor. It  is  probably  even  more  valuable  than  the  gold 
products,  and  as  coal  is  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  human 
activity,  it  can  be  seen  how  very  important  these  mines  are. 
Besides  gold  and  coal,  Alaska  has  other  mining  products.  Tin 
bids  fair  to  be  an  important  source  of  wealth,  for  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  there  is  enough  of  it  for  several  thous- 
and tons  a  year  for  an  idefinite  period.  Valuable  deposits  of 
iron  are  believed  to  exist,  and  extensive  copper  deposits  have 
been  found. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  mining  prospects 
are  the  fisheries,  which  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Alaska's  coastline  is  very  large,  and  this  with  thousands  of 
miles  of  seacoast,  with  fiords  and  inlets,  and  hundreds  of 
rivers,  with  cool  waters  and  gravel  banks,  it  has  indeed  a  great 
source  for  its  fisheries.  William  Stewart  said  in  1903,  that  more 
than  half  the  entire  salmon  product  of  the  United  States  came 
from  Alaskan  waters,  while  another  man  calls  her  the  source 
of  the  world 's  cHief  salmon  supply.  There  are  approximately 
200,000,000  cans  of  salmon  sent  from  Alaska  each  season.    Cod, 
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too,  is  very  important.  Some  authorities  think  that  Alaska's 
codbanks  exceed  in  wealth  those  of  Newfoundland,  although 
the  cod  industry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 

Until  quite  recently  Alaska  as  a  country  with  agricultural 
possibilities  was  not  even  thought  of.  Furs,  fish,  and  gold 
absorbed  the  attention  of  everyone,  but  a  study  of  Alaska 
shows  that  it  is  not  only  a  land  of  furs,  fish,  and  gold.  It  is 
also  a  land  where  high  agricultural  possibilities  are  of  high 
order.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  fully  30,000 
square  miles  of  it  suited  for  grazing  and  agriculture.  The 
government  for  sometime  has  maintained  experiment  stations 
in  Alaska,  all  of  which  have  been  successful.  Of  course  the 
range  of  products  is  confined  to  hardy  grains  and  vegetables, 
but  still  these  possibilities  cannot  be  denied  and,  in  the  future, 
they  will  no  doubt  be  developed.  Grass  also  grows  luxuri- 
antly, making  possible  stockraising,  which  is  fast  becoming  an 
important  industry. 

Another  resource  of  Alaska  is  the  natural  scenery,  as  yet 
imperfectly  known.  It  is  claimed  that  its  glaciers  and  moun- 
tain scenery  far  excel  the  Alps  in  grandeur.  One  writer  says 
that  a  trip  on  the  Yukon  is  one  of  the  greatest  river  voyages 
of  the  world,  and  the  cross  country  journey  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  inland  voyages  on  the 
continent.  As  yet  very  little  of  this  scenery  is  accessible.  In 
proof  that  scenery  is  a  resource,  Ralph  S.  Tarr  says:  "To 
him  who  may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  treating  scenery  as  a  resource 
of  Alaska,  I  need  refer  only  to  Switzerland,  for  as  scenery  is 
one  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  Switzerland,  so  it  may 
come  to  be  the  case  in  Alaska  in  the  future. ' ' 

The  prevalent  idea  that  Alaska  was  a  land  of  snow  and  ice 
clung  to  it  and  retarded  its  growth  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
now  no  longer  the  "lone  land  of  ice  and  snow"  which  fiction 
and  tradition  represented  it  as  being.  The  United  States  is 
fast  waking  up  to  its  future  posibilities,  and  is  giving  more 
attention  to  its  development.  The  greatest  difficulty  retard- 
ing its  growth  is  transportation.  Until  quite  recently  the 
Esquimo  dog  was  about  the  only  means,  and  is  perhaps  yet 
the  chief  mainstay  of  transportation.  What  Alaska  needs 
is  a  system  of  railway  trains  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
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which  will  open  up  undeveloped  mineral  fields  and  connect 
interior  mineral  districts  with  the  coast.  Until  this  is  done, 
Alaska's  recently  begun  development  will  probably  be  held  in 
check.  One  writer  says  that  even  if  short  roads  are  run  to 
the  most  important  mineral  fields,  without  provision  for  addi- 
tional roads,  Alaska  will  be  "merely  exploited  and  robbed  of 
its  resources".  W.  D.  Hulbert  says,  in  discussing  Alaska  coal, 
that  no  matter  how  much  nor  how  high  a  quality  of  coal  Alaska 
contains,  it  will  be  of  no  use  until  it  is  brought  to  the  consumer. 
To  do  this  railroads  are  necessary. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  provide  transportation  facilities  for  Alaska,  and 
already  several  important  railroads  have  been  begun.  In  con- 
sidering this  railway  question,  two  points  must  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind.  The  routes  chosen  must  be  economical  so 
that  the  coal,  etc.,  may  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  a  low 
price,  and  all  traffic  must  be  under  government  control  so 
that  abuses  may  not  spring  up.  Thus  the  question  which  is 
before  Congress  now,  is  not  how  shall  the  nation  secure  con- 
ditions under  which  those  lines  may  compete  with  one  another 
fairly  ?  The  question  is  :  How  shall  a  natural  monopoly  be 
brought  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  nation,  and  made  to 
serve  the  people  without  waste?  "The  Outlook"  says  that 
there  are  only  two  methods  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  consider.  One  is  the  question  of  government  own- 
ership ;  the  other  is  the  question  of  direct  government  control. 
It  says  further  that  Congress  is  in  a  position  to  experiment 
with  both  and  to  secure  such  conditions  that  either  method  may 
be  ultimately  adopted  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience. 
In  further  considering  the  transportation  facilities  of  Alaska, 
we  see  that  the  steamboat  plays  an  important  part  also.  From 
June  to  October,  the  great  Alaskan  rivers  the  Yukon,  the 
Tanana,  the  Koyukuk,  and  the  Kuskokwinn,  the  present  great 
highways  of  commerce  for  interior  Alaska,  have  a  large  fleet 
of  river  steamers.  A  few  years  ago  Alaska  had  only  one 
steamer  a  month,  now  it  has  several  every  week.  Thus  in 
the  future  this  problem  of  transportation  will  no  doubt  be 
settled,  and  Alaska  will  be  able  to  fulfill  its  promise.     In 
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regard  to  Alaska's  future  promises,  Roosevelt,  while  address- 
ing an  audience  at  Seattle,  Washington,  in  1903,  made  this 
significant  prophecy: 

"The  men  of  my  age,  who  are  in  this  great  audience  will 
not  be  old  m'en  before  they  see  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
populous  states  of  the  entire  union  in  Alaska.  I  predict  that 
Alaska,  within  the  next  century,  will  support  as  large  a  popu- 
lation as  does  the  entire  Scandinavian  peninsula  of  Europe, 
the  people  of  which  by  their  brains  and  energies  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  face  of  Europe.  I  predict  that  you  will 
see  Alaska,  with  her  enormous  resources,  and  her  possibilities 
that  almost  exceed  belief,  produce  as  hardy  and  vigorous  a  race 
as  any  part  of  America. ' ' 
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The  Calling  of  Allan  McDonald 

Elisabeth  Craig,  '13,  Cornelian 

Allan  McDonald  stood  in  the  back  kitchen  door,  gazing  out 
over  the  valleys  and  hills  surrounding  his  home,  and  inhaling 
the  fresh  morning  air  with  a  delight  that  made  every  nerve 
tingle. 

The  view  spread  out  before  him  was  one  which  would 
send  a  little  thrill  of  delight  to  the  romantic  heart.  So  it 
must  have  been  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Allan's  Scottish 
ancestors,  and  make  them  desire  the  site  as  a  substitute  for 
their  picturesque  highlands.  The  old  homestead,  in  a  great 
elm  grove  on  a  high  hill,  overlooked  a  large  sweep  of  meadow- 
land  to  the  front,  while  to  the  back  stretched  a  long  vista  of 
undulating  hills  and  valleys  thickly  wooded.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  house  stood  flowed  a  little  stream,  shaded 
in  one  place  by  a  great  gnarled  beech  tree.  Here  a  flock  of 
sheep  came  to  rest  when  tired  of  wandering  over  the  rocky 
hills. 

According  to  the  custom  of  farmers,  Allan  had  risen  early 
so  that  he  might  accomplish  a  great  deal  before  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  At  present,  however,  his  thoughts  were  not 
given  to  farming,  but  to  the  sun,  just  beginning  to  peer  over 
the  eastern  horizon.  Suddenly  the  hitherto  sombre  hills  were 
radiant  with  glistening,  sparkling  light,  and  simultaneously  a 
little  bird  burst  forth  into  a  thrilling  melody,  as  if  he  would 
go  mad  for  very  joy  of  living.  As  Allan  beheld  all  this  glory, 
his  handsome  Scotch  face  became  radiant,  the  deep  gray  eyes 
lighted  up  joyfully,  and  his  soul  echoed,  in  the  words  of  his 
beloved  Shakespeare : 

' '  Hark,  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven 's  gate  sings. 
And  Phsebus  'gins  arise." 

Allan  was  passionately  fond  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  boy  he 
had  not  been  a  remarkably  brilliant  student  at  the  little  coun- 
try school,  but  all  kinds  of  literature,  especially  the  poems  of 
the  old  masters,  he  did  love  with  all  his  heart. 
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No  one  had  thought  otherwise  than  that  Allan  would 
complete  his  school  course  at  the  State  University  at  Hills- 
burg,  a  little  town  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  his  home,  but 
when  he  was  about  eighteen,  his  father's  death  had  left  him 
the  sole  supporter  and  guardian  of  his  mother  and  sister.  Still 
he  had  not  entirely  despaired  of  going  to  college.  However, 
his  family  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  Added  to 
this,  the  soil  of  this  beautiful  country  was  very  rocky  and 
sterile,  and  as  Allan  detested  farming,  naturally  his  income 
did  not  increase  rapidly.  He  became  poorer  each  year,  and 
accordingly  his  prospect  of  a  University  course  became  more 
and  more  uncertain,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had 
become  almost  resigned  to  the  stern  necessity  of  spending  his 
life  in  farming. 

Though  Allan  was  a  dreamy,  meditative  boy,  and  inclined 
to  resent  his  disappointment,  he  was  not  one  to  refuse  a  small 
amount  of  good  because  he  could  not  obtain  a  greater.  He 
had  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  of  literature.  His  father  had  possessed  a  little 
library  composed  of  the  choicest  writings.  He  had  grown  up 
with  these  books  as  companions,  and  had  chosen  as  his  best 
loved  author  Shakespeare.  The  latter  was  to  him  a  familiar 
friend,  instructing  and  refreshing  him,  lightening  his  long 
hours  of  weary  labor. 

So  as  Allan  watched  the  sunrise,  the  emotions  which  it 
called  up,  he  expressed  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  The 
sound  of  his  mother's  voice  broke  in  upon  his  musings,  ' '  Come 
to  breakfast,  Allan. ' ' 

He  turned  with  a  sigh,  and  walked  slowly  toward  the  table. 

Breakfast  over,  Allan  took  down  his  big  straw  hat  and 
started  for  the  cornfield  where  he  had  some  ploughing  to  do. 

"Be  careful  with  that  horse,"  his  mother  called  after  him. 

"That  horse"  was  a  wild  young  mare  that  Allan,  who 
had  little  judgment  in  horse  trading  had  recently  bought  to 
work  on  the  farm. 

Before  long  he  and  the  horse  were  busy  ploughing  the  corn- 
field, but  it  took  most  of  his  time  to  keep  the  animal  from 
breaking  down  all  the  corn  she  ploughed.  At  last,  as  he  gave 
a  sudden  and  unguarded  jerk  of  the  reins,  she  lunged  forward, 
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and  breaking  away  from  him,  went  tearing  toward  a  clump  of 
woods  near  by. 

"So  the  fool  follows  after,"  muttered  Allan  thoroughly 
disgusted,  and  proceeded  to  'follow  after".  The  horse  had 
taken  a  path  through  the  woods  which  led  to  the  barn,  and 
there  Allan  found  her,  still  panting  with  fright.  The  plough- 
share was  broken,  so  no  more  ploughing  could  be  done  that 
day. 

' '  Well,  I  suppose  I  '11  have  to  go  to  town  this  afternoon  and 
get  a  new  ploughshare.  That  corn  must  be  finished  tomor- 
row, ' '  said  Allan  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  acting 
immediately  if  he  would  realize  anything  at  harvest  time. 

About  two  o'clock  he  started  to  the  station,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  his  home,  to  take  the  little  train  which  ran  between 
Hillsburg  and  Blue  Mountain.  Arrived  there,  he  found  one 
other  person  waiting.  The  man  was  a  stranger  to  him,  but 
Allan  judged  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  culture  and  refinement. 

They  waited  about  an  hour,  still  the  train  did  not  come. 
At  this  point  the  ticket  agent  informed  them  that  it  had  been 
delayed,  and  would  probably  not  be  there  until  eight  o'clock 
that  night. 

Hereupon  the  stranger  stepped  up  to  Allan,  and  introduc- 
ing himself  as  Mr.  Pembroke  from  the  University,  asked  him 
if  he  were  going  to  Hillsburg.  Allan  replied  that  he  was,  and 
since  the  train  was  so  late  he  would  walk,  and  come  back  by 
rajl  that  night.  Mr.  Pembroke  also  preferred  walking  to 
waiting  for  the  train,  so  the  two  set  out  on  foot  along  the 
country  road.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Allan  dis- 
covered, to  his  delight,  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  the  University.  The  latter,  in 
turn  was  astounded  at  the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  deep  lit- 
erary appreciation  expressed  by  this  country  recluse,  especially 
when  told  that  he  had  been  only  to  a  small  rural  school. 

"You  should  have  taken  a  course  at  the  University,"  ven- 
tured Mr.  Pembroke. 

"Yes,  but  one  can't  always  do  the  things  he  would  like  to 
do,"  replied  Allan  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"Perhaps  you  might  come  yet,"  insisted  the  professor. 
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"But,"  Allan  went  on,  "I  have  no  more  opportunity  for 
going  at  present  than  I  had  ten  years  ago,  and  besides,  I  am 
rather  old  now.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  idea,  but  it  could 
not  be  managed,  so  I  had  to. ' ' 

Professor  Pembroke  was  silent,  but  he  was  thinking : 

"Here  is  a  man  who  is  missing  his  calling  drudging  his 
life  away  as  a  farmer,  when  he  should  be  living  out  his  ambi- 
tions in  a  wholly  different  sphere.  With  his  powerful  person- 
ality and  his  profound  love  of  the  beautiful,  he  might  be  lead- 
ing thousands  into  a  wider  and  deeper  intellectual  life." 

Allan  made  the  best  of  his  time  with  the  professor,  and  they 
discussed  at  length  the  subjects  dear  to  both  their  hearts. 

As  they  neared  the  town,  Professor  Pembroke  was  loath 
to  part  with  his  new  friend.  Feeling  that  the  latter  had  put 
a  new  inspiration  into  his  work,  and  that  they  would  derive 
mutual  benefit  from  intercourse  with  one  another,  he  urged 
Allan  to  come  to  the  University  to  visit  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Of  course  Allan  was  delighted  with  the  invitation. 

As  he  returned  home,  he  felt,  somehow,  that  he  had  begun 
to  touch  upon  a  new  life,  that  he  had  something  worth  while 
to  look  forward  to.  His  work  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  be  such 
drudgery. 

As  the  time  appointed  for  his  visit  drew  near,  he  was  as 
delighted  as  a  child,  so  eager  was  he  to  see  again  his  friend 
the  professor,  the  man  who  had  sympathized  with  his  ambi- 
tious longings.  Yet  somehow,  his  joy  was  interrupted  with  a 
keener  regret  than  he  had  felt  for  sometime,  reawakening  a 
spark  of  hope  that  he  had  thought  forever  crushed,  and  it  hurt 
worse  than  the  calm  resignation  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself.  There  were  moments  when  he  almost  wished  he  had 
never  seen  the  professor.  Yet  all  his  disappointment  could  not 
down  the  present  joy  of  intercourse  with  this  congenial  spirit. 
So  as  his  train  approached  Hillsburg,  it  was  with  delightful 
anticipation  that  Allan  thought  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for 
him. 

His  visit  was,  if  possible,  even  more  pleasant  than  he  had 
supposed  it  could  be.  He  wandered  with  the  professor  all 
over  the  old  University  campus  with  its  magnificent  gigantic 
oaks  and  elms,  spreading  their  huge  limbs  above.     The  pro- 
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fessor  told  him  of  his  tour  in  the  old  world,  answering  in 
minute  detail  Allan's  many  eager  questions  concerning  the 
beautiful  country  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Pembroke,  in  turn,  questioned  Allan  more  about  his 
youthful  ambitions.  As  much  as  the  latter  dreaded  to  stir 
up  the  ashes  of  his  dead  hopes,  he  felt  compelled  to  lay  open 
to  his  friend  all  his  dreams  and  disappointments.  Mr.  Pem- 
broke was  afraid  to  encourage  him,  for  he  did  not  know  just 
how  he  could  be  of  any  service  in  helping  the  young  man. 
Allan  was,  however,  of  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  putting  down  all 
regrets  for  the  present,  proceeded  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent 
his  friendship  with  the  professor.  He  realized  that  through 
intercourse  with  this  man  he  might  gain  much  to  enrich  his 
world  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  by  the  mail  box,  in  which  he 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother  in  a  queer,  scrawling, 
childlike  hand.  He  saw  by  the  postmark  that  it  must  be  from 
his  cousin,  George  Allan,  who  lived  with  his  father  on  a  farm 
near  Blue  Mountain.  Almost  involuntarily  a  scowl  over- 
spread Allan's  face. 

"Wonder  what  that  kid  wants,"  he  muttered,  "I'll  be 
bound  he 's  trying  to  humbug  mother  into  some  trade  or  other ; 
or  maybe  his  father  has  dictated  him  a  sermon  on  my  laziness 
to  send  her." 

Allan's  dislike  of  George  was  rather  unwarranted,  except 
insomuch  as  their  dispositions  were  entirely  at  variance. 
True,  George  was  a  shrewd,  practical  minded  boy,  but  perhaps 
his  cousin's  aversion  to  him  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
George's  father  held  his  nephew's  ideals  and  somewhat  shift- 
less habits  in  absolute  contempt,  and  failed  not  to  inform  him 
of  the  fact  upon  every  available  occasion. 

His  mother  was  a  bit  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
this  sixteen-year-old  nephew.  Deep  was  her  distress  when  she 
learned  that  her  brother  had  fallen  ill  of  a  sunstroke  the  day 
before,  and  that  his  physicians  feared  for  his  life.  It  was  as 
they  had  feared,  and  in  two  more  days,  George  was  left  with- 
out a  living  relative  except  his  aunt  and  her  family.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  George  should  live  at  Allan's  home.  Allan 
felt  for  his  cousin  the  sympathy  due  to  one  bereaved,  but  the 
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prospect  of  having  this  matter-of-fact  boy  hanging  around 
and  "bossing"  him  about  the  work  all  the  time  when  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone  was  by  no  means  delightful. 

George,  himself,  upon  his  arrival,  did  not  allay  Allan's  mis- 
apprehensions in  the  least,  for,  added  to  his  old  faults — as 
Allan  saw  them — was  the  new  art  of  playing  pranks. 

The  little  spark  which  Allan's  meeting  with  the  professor 
had  reawakened  made  him  more  and  more  discontented.  He 
grew  drearier  and  even  less  enterprising  in  his  farm  work 
than  he  had  been  before.  He  had  visions  of  the  country  where 
Shakespeare  had  lived  and  given  expression  to  his  great  soul. 
He  longed  for  a  sight  of  historic  old  England,  and  for  a  few 
years  to  spend  in  rambling  over  the  beautiful,  romantic  high- 
lands of  Bonnie  Scotland.  If  he  had  only  had  the  opportuni- 
ties that  other  men  had,  and  had  not  been  bound,  as  it  were, 
by  fate,  to  the  soil,  what  a  different  life  he  would  have  lived. 

Such  thoughts  were  generally  followed  by  a  sudden  ener- 
getic fit  of  work,  with  the  determination  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  somehow,  then  black  despair,  utter  hopelessness.  He 
felt  bitter  toward  the  very  clods  which  opposed  his  plough. 
They  too  were  his  enemies,  exerting  all  their  strength  to  with- 
hold him  from  the  realization  of  his  ambition. 

As  much  as  his  mother  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  the 
advantages  he  longed  for,  she  could  not  but  be  provoked  at  his 
moodiness  and  careless  neglect  of  his  work.  When  she  felt 
that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  she  spoke  to  him  in  plain, 
though  gentle  terms. 

"Allan,  what  is  the  use  of  spending  your  life  in  longing 
for  something  God  has  seen  fit  to  deny  you  ?  My  boy,  do  you 
not  think  it  was  not  hard  for  me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  sending 
you  to  the  University  ?  You  cannot  regret  it  much  more  than 
I  have.  Still,  dreaming  over  it  doesn't  help  matters.  If  this 
continues,  I  shall  be  almost  sorry  you  have  met  the  professor. 
We  must  do  something  with  this  farm.  We  must  live,  you 
know. ' ' 

Thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  Allan  started  immediately 
for  the  field,  where  he  worked  with  all  his  might  until  sun- 
down. 

By  dark  the  sky  was  thickly  clouded.     The  next  day  it 
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rained.  That  afternoon  the  sun  came  out  more  brightly  than 
before,  and  Allan  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  fish- 
ing. Finding  his  fishing  tackle,  he  started  for  the  creek  about 
three  o'clock.  Having  reached  the  fishing  hole,  he  seated 
himself  on  a  big  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  let 
his  line  go  down  stream.  But  the  rain  had  been  too  heavy 
for  fishing,  and  the  cork  floated  idly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  he  sat,  moving  the  pole  slowly  up  and  down,  Allan 
longed  to  see  his  friend,  the  professor,  thinking  how  he  would 
enjoy  a  long,  quiet  conversation  with  him.  A  great  wave  of 
longing  swept  over  him,  and  simultaneously  he  thought  of 
his  mother. 

"How  selfish  I  am,"  he  mused,  leaning  over  to  pick  up  a 
little  rock  which  the  water  had  worn  smooth.  Throwing  it 
back  into  the  water  with  a  splash,  and  jerking  up  his  fishing 
line,  he  said  to  himself  determinedly : 

"I'll  go  home  and  mend  that  pasture  fence.  I  can  finish  it 
by  supper  time.  Then  George  and  I  can  mow  the  meadow 
tomorrow. 

Just  then  a  dog  came  bounding  through  the  bushes,  and 
after  him  came  the  professor. 

"Why,  Mr.  Pembroke!"  Allan  exclaimed,  "this  is  indeed 
a  surprise.  I  hadn't  expected  to  see  you,  but  I'm  glad  you 
came.     Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  or  stay  here  a  while?" 

"Suppose  we  stay  here  a  few  minutes,"  replied  the  pro- 
fessor, ' '  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you : 

"A  few  days  ago  the  superintendent  of  the  grounds  of  the 
University  resigned  his  place,  and  I  asked  the  President,  as 
a  special  favor,  to  hold  the  position  open  until  I  asked  you  if 
you  would  like  to  accept  it.  It  pays  well,  and  I  think  that 
with  strict  economy  and  a  little  outside  help,  you  might  man- 
age to  make  it  pay  for  your  expenses  while  you  remain  in 
school  there.  It  would  take  very  little  time,  and  I  consider 
this  a  rare  opportunity  for  realizing  your  ambition." 

Allan 's  face  was  aglow,  bat  slowly  a  shadow  passed  over  it. 

"I  know  nothing  of  such  work,"  he  said,  "and  besides,  I 
couldn't  leave  home.     Who  would  support  mother?" 

The  professor's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  replied: 

"Oh,  you  could  soon  learn  the  work;   and   as  to  your 
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mother 's  support, ' '  here  he  laughed  outright.  A  shrill  whistle 
was  heard  through  the  woods,  and  the  dog  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

"There's  your  answer,"  he  cried,  ''that  youngster  is  a 
better  farmer  at  sixteen  than  you  may  ever  hope  to  be.  Let 
him  support  your  mother  until  you  can  do  it  otherwise  than 
'by  the  sweat  of  your  brow'." 

Allan  could  only  wring  the  professor's  hand  in  speechless 
gratitude.  ' '  Hurrah  for  our  farmer ! ' '  shouted  the  professor 
as  the  dog  and  ' '  the  youngster ' '  came  racing  down  the  creek. 
And  Allan,  now  regarding  his  cousin  in  a  new  light,  echoed 
the  shout  joyfully. 
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This  time  of  year  sees  some  of  our  most  important  elections. 
The  classes  have  just  elected  their  Annual  edi- 

ELECTIONS  tors ;  in  the  societies  the  election  of  Magazine 
editors  has  occurred.  Since  these  two  boards 
alone  represent  us  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  ourselves,  it 
is  high  time  we  were  considering  elections. 

Many  of  us  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  pretty  girls  are 
chosen  to  fill  our  offices.  Some  of  us  have  thought  it  over  and 
found  it  all  too  true.  A  girl  might  have  some  sense  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  industry,  provided  it  was  not  objection- 
ably conspicuous,  but  "good  looks  and  good-looking  clothes" 
were  imperative.  ^ 

All  this  sounds  strange  and  unbelievable,  but  sad  to  say, 
a  great  part  of  our  past  bears  it  out.  Particularly  is  it  sad — 
and  true — that  the  editors  of  both  our  publications  were 
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judged  by  these  conditions.  Finally  the  societies  had  to  put 
some  restrictions  on  their  Magazine  editors  if  they  were  to  keep 
up  any  sort  of  standard.  Then  our  frivolous  side  did  make 
itself  felt !  We  girls  have  been  so  lazy — or  was  it  depreciation 
of  the  honor? — that  there  has  never  been  a  sufficient  number 
eligible  for  an  election.  Each  editor  simply  walked  into  her 
office  because  no  one  contested  it  with  her.  The  majority  of 
us  preferred  to  spend  the  time  required  to  make  ourselves 
eligible,  in  giving  an  extra  "fizz"  to  our  very  curly  heads. 

Yet  another  thing  as  good  as  this  other  news  is  bad;  we 
seem  to  be  turning  over  a  new  leaf!  If  we  just  keep  on 
improving  we  can  never  have  such  an  accusation  in  the  future. 
Still  we  have  not  come  to  the  place  where  the  highest  honors 
are  considered  as  such.  Almost  every  girl  considers  it  a 
greater  honor  to  be  president  of  her  class  than  to  represent  her 
class  as  an  Annual  editor.  Yet,  in  reality,  the  girl  of  brains 
and  ability  must  be  chosen  for  the  latter  post,  while  any  girl 
of  ordinary  ability  can  fill  the  other  office.  The  Magazine 
editors  must  meet  certain  requirements  before  they  can  be  elig- 
ible for  election — and  this  is  proof  of  our  arguments !  These 
offices  are  still  so  little  coveted  that  there  were  not  enough  Jun- 
iors to  hold  election  over — there  were  just  two  eligible  Juniors 
in  each  society.  Just  think,  all  the  literary  ability  of  the  ris- 
ing Senior  class  could  or  would  produce  only  enough  candi- 
dates to  fill  the  required  offices.  "We  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
Sophomores  had  several  girls  eligible  for  their  one  office — 
this  is  one  improvement.  If  we  keep  it  up,  next  year's  Maga- 
zine elections  will  be  as  exciting  as  the  election  of  marshals, 
and  altogether  there  will  be  more  mental  than  "curl-paper" 
primping. 

Just  think,  by  the  time  our  next  IMagazine  comes  out  the  May 

n^TiTT.  iwA-tr  Day  Fete  will  be  over !     We  can  hardly  realize 

THE  MAY  .     "^         -  .  ,1      ,,        .       „       ,,         , 

DAY  FETE     '^^^  ^^^         pageant  is  really     on  its  leet     and 
in  good  marching  order.     We  were  surprised 
ourselves  at  how  well  we  did.     If  we  can  only  carry  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  with  us  in  making  flowers  and  cos- 
tumes, the  pageant  will  be  in  "  dress  parade ' '  before  we  know  it. 
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Points  of  View 


HOW  WE  MAY 
HELP  OUR 
FELLOW- 
STUDENTS 


This  is  a  subject  that  is  supposed  to  be  given  much  thought 
by  the  majority  of  us.  But  those  of  us  who 
think  of  it  at  all,  usually  consider  it  in  an 
impersonal  sort  of  way,  and  in  a  short  time 
crowd  it  out  with  thoughts  concerning  some 
personal  matter.  We  are  prone  to  say  that 
this  is  a  democratic  institution,  where  each  one  has  equal 
rights  and  equal  chances  in  all  particulars.  Yet  granting  that 
this  be  true,  we  all  know  that  there  are  many  among  us,  who 
do  not,  or  at  least  seemingly  do  not,  get  along  as  well  as  their 
fellow  students.  It  is  not  because  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
as  well,  but  oftentimes  it  is  due  to  timidity  and  lack  of  self- 
confidence.  A¥hat  they  need  is  to  be  encouraged  and  made  to 
feel  that  some  one  trusts  them  and  has  faith  in  their  ability. 
If  this  is  done,  they  will  soon  begin  to  have  more  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  will  develop  into  strong,  capable  girls. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  as  much 
time  to  devote  to  our  fellow  students  as  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us.  It  takes  very  few 
minutes  to  tell  a  girl  that  she  made  a  good  recitation  today, 
that  she  played  well  on  the  team,  or  that  you  enjoyed  her 
article  in  the  Magazine.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  that  her 
college  work  is  not  good ;  that  the  game  was  lost  because  of  her 
playing,  or  that  her  first  attempt  to  write  was  a  failure.  Then 
surely  a  word  of  encouragement  will  cheer  her  and  help  her  to 
take  a  new  hold  and  make  a  fresh  start.  Even  though  she  may 
not  be  "blue",  at  any  rate,  it  will  make  her  happy  to  think 
that  some  one  sees  and  appreciates  her  efforts.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  girl  who  is  working  under  some  difficulty  or  some  disad- 
vantage that  we  do  not  know  of.  There  are  many  girls  here 
who  make  a  struggle  to  come  to  college.  It  will  indeed  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  look  up  these  girls,  and,  whenever  it  is 
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possible,  speak  to  them  a  few  words  whicli  will  help  to  keep 
alive  their  old  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  which  will  inspire  and 
promote  new  interests  in  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  little  way  in 
which  all  of  us  may  help  each  other.  Let  us  try  it,  and  see  if 
we  will  not  only  like  our  work  better,  but  if  we  will  not  also 
be  happier  and  stronger  in  our  college  life. 

M.  E.,  '13,  Adelphian. 

"Was  Friday,  the  nineteenth,  Field  Day?     It  was  said  to  be, 

but  one  might  have  thought  otherwise  had 
OUR  ATTITUDE 

^^^..^^  he   glanced   through   the   dormitories.     Here 

TOWARD 
FIELD  DAY  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  sii"!  busy  at  work  writing  up 
notes  she  had  let  get  behind ;  here  a  girl  busy 
at  the  housekeeping  duties  of  her  little  pennant-bedecked  room  • 
and  here  still  another  who  was  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  a  cozy 
window  seat  embroidering  or  reading  one  of  the  latest  maga- 
zines or  books.  And  should  the  observer  have  wandered  on  out 
into  the  park,  perhaps  here  and  there  he  would  have  seen 
groups  of  girls  walking  about  laughing  and  talking  together 
or  sitting  in  some  shady  corner  studying.  Could  this  be  called 
the  proper  observance  of  Field  Day?  Certainly  many  of  us 
did  not  observe  it  as  a  duty  to  be  as  carefully  executed  as  any 
of  our  college  duties.  This  does  not  apply  to  those  who  entered 
into  the  day's  sports  and  contests  with  a  vim  and  made  it  a 
success,  but  it  applies  to  those  who  took  absolutely  no  interest 
in  it  and  regarded  the  day  only  as  a  happy  chance  to  get 
out  of  some  work  or  to  catch  up  with  back  work.  The  day 
was  a  success,  we  are  glad  to  say,  but  sad  to  say,  this  success 
was  due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  few  rather  than  to 
the  united  efforts  of  many.  It  has  been  said  that  we  get  more 
out  of  a  thing  than  we  put  into  it,  so  those  who  did  not  enjoy 
Field  Day  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  it.  We  have  had 
many  splendid  Field  Days.  They  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
better  work  in  athletics.  Let  us  not  lower  the  standard  which 
we  have  now  reached,  but  let  us  try  harder  and  harder.  If 
we  do  this,  when  next  Field  Day  comes  a  visitor  who  might 
glance  into  our  dormitories  on  that  day  would  see  not  a  single 
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girl  there,  but  hearing  a  noise  of  cheering,  would  look  out  on 
the  hockey  field  and  see  there  a  mass  of  girls  enjoying  the 
sports  of  a  most  glorious  Field  Day,  made  possible  by  the 
united  efforts  of  our  whole  student  body. 

M.  McQ,  '14,  Adelphian. 

"What  can  we  do  to  lessen  the  burden  of  examinations? 
AN  EXAMINA-      ^^low  me  to  propose  a  simple  remedy  called 

TION  TONIC  ^^^  Beautiful  Tonic.  The  recipe  for  this  tonic 
I  found  in  the  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer". The  following  are  the  ingredients:  See  something 
beautiful,  learn  something  beautiful,  do  something  beautiful 
every  day. 

To  see  something  beautiful  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes. 
If  anyone  should  tell  us  we  were  blind,  of  course  we  would 
deny  it,  but  in  truth  many  of  us  are.  Our  minds  become  so 
thoroughly  set  into  the  little  rut  of  daily  work  that  we  see  no 
farther  than  the  lessons  ahead  of  us  for  the  day,  or  perhaps  the 
week.  We  seem  to  consider  it  out  bounden  duty  to  worry  our- 
selves and  everybody  else  with  what  we  have  to  do,  especially 
at  examination  time.  This  is  throwing  an  altogether  wrong 
light  upon  examinations  and  school  work  in  general.  Why  do 
we  come  to  school  anyway?  Is  it  to  get  all  the  information 
possible  ?  Certainly  not.  We  come  to  develop  our  individual 
powers,  to  make  ourselves  socially  efficient  citizens.  Will  wor- 
rying about  examinations  help  us  to  do  this  ?  If  not,  what  can 
take  the  place  of  this  worry  ?  Every  time  we  become  discour- 
aged, let  us  open  our  eyes  and  look  around  us.  We  don't 
have  to  go  abroad  to  see  something  beautiful.  Beauty  is  all 
around  us.  If  you  have  never  taken  an  early  morning  walk 
in  the  park,  you  don't  know  what  you  have  missed.  It  will 
lighten  a  whole  day's  work  just  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  beauty 
and  happiness.  But  let  us  not  stop  with  this.  At  some 
moment  during  each  day  let  us  learn  something  beautiful, 
some  lovely  thought,  some  beautiful  part  of  a  poem,  some  song. 
Then  naturally  our  next  step  will  be  to  do  something  beauti- 
ful for  somebody,  to  use  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  in  mak- 
ing somebody  else  happier. 
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True,  examination  week  is  trying,  but  if  we  would  only 
take  time  to  compound  this  remedy  and  partake  of  it  unspair- 
ingly,  it  would  greatly  alleviate  the  pain  of  the  malady. 

E.  C,  '13,  Cornelian. 

"Did  you  practice  for  the  pageant  this  afternoon?"     "Oh 
yes,  we  went  through  the  motion.     I  was  so 

5^y?Jo?^  ^r.    tired  I  didn't  feel  like  doing  much.     I  left 
PRACTICED  FOR  ^,         ,      i       , ,       -,  ,, 

THE  PAGEANT  ?  ^^^^  ^^       -^  attendance. 

Did  she  practice?  In  fact  did  she  think 
she  had  practiced?  As  a  whole  we  do  not  have  the  right 
kind  of  spirit  about  practicing  for  the  pageant.  We  think  if 
we  go  and  say  "present"  to  the  roll  call  we  have  practiced. 
This  is  only  carelessness  on  our  part.  No  conscientious  girl 
can  say  she  has  practiced  when  she  has  done  no  more  than 
this.  No  girl  would  be  this  way  if  she  stopped  for  one 
moment  to  think.  Do  we  know  the  success  of  our  pageant 
depends  on  us?  Yes,  our  own  selves.  Let  us  think  on  this 
until  we  get  this  idea  well  grounded  in  our  minds. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  our  own  standpoint 
as  a  student  body.  We  want  to  make  a  success  of  the  May- 
Day.  We  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  it,  but  this  hard 
dragging  practice  is  hard  on  the  faith  of  the  optimist,  not  to 
say  anything  of  its  killing  effect  on  the  faith  of  the  pessimist. 
I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  few  of  the  latter.  We  just  can't 
afford  to  do  this  task  halfheartedly.  We  give  up  our  walk- 
ing period  for  this  practice.  Let's  spend  it  practicing,  not 
lolling  around  trying  to  see  how  much  of  our  honest  duty  we 
can  evade. 

The  pageant  is  said  to  be  given  by  the  student  body.  We 
are  to  get  credit  for  this  great  event.  Let  us  rise  up  in  all  our 
energy  and  try  to  reflect  honor  on  our  faithful  faculty  who  are 
working  so  sedulously  at  this  task.  They  are  giving  their 
time  and  energy  toward  our  success.  Should  we  as  a  student 
body  lag  while  they  work  so  hard?  In  all  fairness  we  must 
say  no!  Get  up  and  try  to  express  half  the  interest  and 
energy  which  some  of  our  faculty  have  in  the  pageant.  Our 
own  narrow  selves  should  prompt  us  on  in  this  effort.  Do 
we  not  get  the  proceeds  ?  We  should  want  the  pageant  to  be 
a  financial  success  if  we  have  no  higher  aspirations. 
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In  all  due  respect  to  ourselves  and  those  who  are  working 
at  this  task  so  faithfully,  let  us  go  to  practice  and  stay. 
Let  us  try  to  get  interested  in  this  work  and  we  will  soon 
find  it  a  pleasure.  Look  ahead,  think  how  proud  we  will  be 
of  our  dear  old  college  when  she  stands  forth  successful  even 
in  this  great  attempt.  If  we  have  practiced  already,  let  us 
renew  our  energy  today.  If  we  have  not  yet  practiced,  it  is 
our  own  fault.  We  have  lost  much  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  excessive  energy  in  the  future. 

A.  V.  S.,  '14,  Adelphian. 

When  we  pause  to  think  about  the  matter,  we  all  feel  a  desire 

THOUGHTLESS     ^^  ^^^^  *^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  possible  for  the 
TROUBLE       dining-room  girls,   for  we  realize  that  their 
task  is  not  easy.     But,  thoughtlessly,  we  do 
many  little  things  that  impose  hardships  upon  them.     For  ex- 
ample, we  borrow  a  plate  of  biscuit  from  a  neighboring  table 
and  neglect  to  return  it,  or  we  leave  our  sugar  bowl  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  table.     These  dishes,  out  of  place,  are  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  diningroom  girl  who  collects  them. 
Then  again,  w^e  sit  around  the  lunch  table,   laughing   and 
talking  long  after  we  have  finished  eating  and  by  so  doing 
often  delay  the  work  of  the  girls  for  many  valuable  minutes. 
Let  us  all  try  to  be  a  little  more  thoughtful  in  the  future. 

S.  P.  8.,  '14,  Cornelian. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Alice  Whitson,  '12,  Cornelian 


On  March  5,  a  negro  minstrel  show,  to  which  the  whole  college  had 
received  complimentary  tickets,  was  given  by  the  Senior  Class.  The 
program  began  with  ' '  coon  songs ' ',  and  a  cake  walk,  by  performers 
in  appropriate  costumes.  A  little  comedy,  the  "Nigger  Night  School", 
followed,  in  which  the  ' '  niggers ' '  gave  free  reign  to  their  ingenuity 
in  making  college  jokes.  The  negro  marshals  gave  dignity  to  an  occas- 
ion which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  full  of  levity. 

The  Adelphian  Literary  Society  presented  ' '  The  Eivals ' ',  a  comedy 
by  Eichard  Sheridan,  on  April  6,  in  honor  of  the  Cornelian  Literary 
Society. 

The  scenes  of  the  play  are  laid  in  Bath.  Captain  Absolute,  a  dash- 
ing young  officer,  wins  the  heart  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish,  by  appeal- 
ing, under  an  assumed  name,  to  her  romantic  ideas.  The  complication 
comes  when  Sir  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  insist  on  a  marriage 
arranged  by  them.  Both  son  and  neice  resist  at  first,  but  in  the  end, 
after  a  series  of  ludicrous  and  tragic  situations,  everything  is  made 
clear,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  happy  group. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows: 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute Miss  Lucy  Culpepper 

Captain  Jack  Absolute,  alias  Ensign  Beverly,  son  of  Sir  Anthony 

Absolute   Miss  Elizabeth  Gray 

Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger   Miss  Alice  Morrison 

Faulkland  Miss  Meriel  Groves 

Acres    Miss  Katherine  Eobinson 

Fag,  servant  to  Captain  Absolute Miss  Frances  Summerell 

David,  servant  to  Acres   Miss  Bertha  Stanbury 

Coachman  to  Sir  Anthony   Miss   Mary  Tennent 

Julia  Melville,  friend  to  Lydia  Languish Miss  Merrill  Shelton 

Lydia  Languish Miss  Marianna  Justice 

Mrs.  Malaprop,  aunt  of  Lydia Miss  Lillian  Proctor 

Lucy,  Maid  to  Lydia   Miss  Margaret  Smith 

Boy,  servant  to  Captain  Absolute Miss  Edith  Haight 
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W^ith  the  Adelphians 

Margaret  Johnson,  '12,  AdelpMan 

The  literary  exercises  of  the  Adelphian  Society  for  March  22,  were 
prepared  by  the  art  and  short  story  clubs  jointly.  The  short  story  club 
had  charge  of  the  first  part.  Miss  Margaret  Cobb  read  ' '  When  Silence 
Was  Golden ' ',  by  Miss  Marian  P.  Eeade.  While  she  read,  tableaux  were 
given  to  illustrate  the  story.  Those  taking  part  in  these  were  Misses 
Catharine   Cobb,  Pearl  Taylor,  Euth   Taylor,   and  Margaret   Honeycutt. 

Miss  Blanche  Whitmore  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  life 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  after  which  several  of  his  most  famous 
pictures  were  shown  in  tableau  form.  Among  these  were,  ' '  A  Sym- 
phony in  White ' ',  represented  by  Misses  Mary  Porter  and  Audrey 
Pruden ;  ' '  The  Little  White  Girl, ' '  May  McQueen ;  ' '  Whistler 's  Mother, ' ' 
Margaret  C.  Cobb ;   ' '  Cicely  Henrietta  Alexander ' ',  Euth  Chance. 

This  program  was  especially  interesting  to  the  society  as  it  was  the 
first  prepared  by  these  clubs.  Aside  from  the  entertainment  and  pleas- 
ure it  afforded,  it  served  to  show,  in  part,  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  study  of  the  short  story  and  in  the  study  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  world,  by  members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  March  29,  the  literary  program  consisted 
of  a  debate  and  of  shadow  pictures  illustrating  two  old  ballads.  The 
first  of  these,  "The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman, "  was  read  by  "Miss 
Florence  Hildebrand,  while  shadow  pictures  comically  illustrated  the 
verse.  * '  The  Ballad  of  Sir  Ullin  's  Daughter, ' '  was  especially  laugh- 
able when  the  waves  (sheets)  caused  the  boatman  to  lose  control  of 
his  boat  (a  clothes  basket)  and  throw  the  people  out  into  the  water. 
Those  taking  part  in  the  pantomimes  were  Misses  Blanche  Whitmore, 
Mary  Green,  and  Ethel  Keeter  in  ' '  The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman, ' '  and 
Misses  Fannie  Eobertson,  Louise  White,  and  Grace  Stanford  in  ' '  Sir 
Ullin 's  Daughter : ' '  The  query  for  the  debate  for  this  evening  was : 
"Eesolved,  That  Eepresentatives  should  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of 
their  constituents,  rather  than  according  to  their  own."  The  sides  were 
argued  by,  affirmative,  Louise  Alexander,  Euth  Gunter;  negative,  Mary 
Green,  Vera  Mae  Kluttz.  Both  sides  chose  their  points  well  and  put 
them  forcibly  before  the  Society.  The  judges.  Misses  Christine  Eutledge, 
Mary  Tennent,  and  Eva  Jordan,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 
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Because  of  the  election  of  marshals  April  19,  the  literary  exercises 
were  cut  short.  The  program  had  been  prepared  by  the  music  club  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  given.  Misses  Alice  Morrison,  Margaret 
Cotton,  and  Fannie  McLochlin  sang  several  songs.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Ethel  Skinner  at  the  piano. 

\5/ith  the  Cornelians 

Mary  K.  Broivn,  '12,  Cornelian 

' '  The  Texan, ' '  a  western  melodrama  in  four  acts,  constituted  the 
literary  program  of  the  Cornelian  Society  on  March  22,  1912.  This  is 
a  very  attractive  play  especially  for  those  who  like  the  western  setting, 
ranch  life.  United  States  uniform,  and  a  few  Indians.  Buck  Doyle,  known 
as  ' '  Sapello, ' '  a  young  scout,  has  saved  Elsie  Inman  's  life  and  won  her 
gratitude.  In  spite  of  his  bad  reputation  she  believes  in  him.  Arrested 
for  horse  stealing.  Buck  refuses  to  defend  himself,  fearing  to  hurt  Elsie. " 
She  helps  him  to  escape.  Buck  rescues  Elsie's  brother  and  others  who 
are  surrounded  by  Indians,  and  risks  his  life  to  pacify  the  savages. 
Elsie  clears  his  good  name  and  he  comes  back  to  claim  her  love. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  play  were: 

Buck  Sapello Kate  Styron 

Wesley  Doyle Mary  K.  Brown 

Dan  Inman   C.  Cashwell 

Major  Trusdell Ara  Jordan 

Lieutenant  Rebecca  Herring 

Captain  Henderson Dora  Coats 

Murphy   Bessie  Jordan 

Carl  King  Clyde  Fields 

Elsie  Inman   Fay  Davenport 

Millie  Inman Grace  Eaton 

Ethel  Truesdell   Lucy  Robertson 

Swiftwing   L.   Gill 

Aunty  Lou Mary  Van  Pool 
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Exchanges 

Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  Adel-pMan 


In  looking  over  the  exchanges  month  after  month,  the  editor  of  this 
department  has  fallen  half  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  sorting  the 
magazines  into  three  piles.  Into  one  pile  go  the  ' '  masculine ' '  maga- 
zines. Into  another  the  ' '  feminine ' '  ones,  while  into  a  third  go  those 
magazines  from  the  co-ed.  colleges.  Each  group,  however,  widely  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  group  may  differ  among  themselves,  has  a  dis- 
tinctive atmosphere  all  its  own.  And  since  even  a  very  frail  central 
idea  sometimes  serves  as  a  sort  of  literary  wrapping  string  to  hold  bits 
of  thoughts  together,  we  have  decided  this  month  to  take  one  magazine 
from  each  group  and  discuss  is  as  representative  of  its  particular  type. 

As  an  exponent  of  masculinity,  pure  and  simple,  take  the  Davidson 
College  Magazine.  Everything  about  this  publication  has  a  sturdy  sort 
of  air  that  even  to  the  lay  mind,  spells  ' '  man ' '  in  capitals.  In  the 
editorials,  "kinfolk  and  best  girls"  are  urged  to  encourage  "the  fel- 
lows ' '  to  burn  midnight  oil  over  inky  offerings  for  the  magazine. 
Now  if  you  were  to  read  every  woman 's  college  magazine  on  your 
exchange  list,  we  don't  think  you  would  find  one  in  which  such  a  spur 
to  literary  effort  was  even  hinted  at.  Understand  we  have  nothing  to 
say  against  an  incentive  of  this  kind.  It  is  all  right;  anything  to  bring 
in  material.  We  merely  wish  to  make  the  point  that  in  being  permeated 
by  this  delightful  atmosphere  of  masculine  freedom,  the  Davidson  Col- 
lege Magazine  is  representative  of  the  publications  got  out  by  men's 
colleges.  Our  only  warning  is,  don 't  let  your  freedom  in  expressing  your 
ideas  make  it  easy  for  you  to  slip  into  the  habit  of  using  that  jargon 
which  careful  people  like  to  label  "slang". 

We  have  no  better  example  of  the  feminine  type  of  magazine,  in 
this  month's  exchanges,  than  the  Palmetto.  The  editorials  are  just 
as  feminine  in  tone  as  those  of  the  Davidson  College  Magazine  are  mas- 
culine. And  they  are  good  editorials  too.  As  a  usual  thing,  contri- 
butions to  this  department  seem  more  at  home  in  the  back  of  the  maga- 
zine, but  the  editorials  in  the  Palmetto  deserve  their  place  of  honor  in 
the  front.  The  subject  matter  appeals  particularly  to  women.  The 
editor  has  managed  to  eliminate  everything  bordering  on  the  ' '  heroic ' ' 
in  style,  and  the  result  is  a  pleasingly  natural  presentation  of  ideas  that 
are  evidently  her  own.  Going  into  the  literary  department  we  are  not 
disappointed  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  material.     ' '  A  Glimpse  of 
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the  Sand-hillers "  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Here  is  a  writer  who  has  had  the  rare  good  sense  to  see  possibilities 
in  the  conditions  about  her.  Why  do  we  insist  on  cudgelling  our  brains 
and  torturing  our  readers  with  attempts  on  subjects  which,  because 
of  our  lack  of  experience,  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture  with 
us,  when  at  our  very  door  there  is  first-hand  material  ready  and  waitiag? 
Why  not  have  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "Sand-hillers"?  Outsiders 
are  interested  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  monthlies 
of  the  country  published  last  fall  an  article  by  Maude  Eadford  Warren, 
on  this  subject.  You  see  if  we  don't  use  our  own  material,  other  people 
will  use  it  for  us. 

The  Trinity  Archive  represents  perhaps  the  best  balanced  type  of 
college  magazine — that  type  which  comes  from  the  eo-edueational  insti- 
tution. Here  we  have  both  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  element. 
For  instance,  in  this  month 's  issue  one  of  the  two  principal  stories,  ' '  The 
Lady  in  the  Pink  Frame,"  is  daintily  feminine;  the  other,  "On  Una- 
laska, "  is  too  bold  and  vigorous  to  be  anything  but  masculine. 

Now  as  to  which  type  of  magazine  is  most  readable  is  a  question 
which  each  college  should  try  to  answer  by  making  its  own  magazine 
best. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 

Ethel  Bollinger,  '13,  Cornelian 


A  Plea 

' '  Oh  pshaw,  cereal  again !  ' '  said  Martha  with  a  despondent  air, 
' '  That  means,  for  me,  another  day  on  water  and  bread  and  air ; 
For  I  simply  cannot  eat  it. ' '     She  turned  and  walked  away ; 
And  as  she  left  the  dining  hall,  I  heard  her  make  this  plea: 
* '  Give  me  anything  to  eat,  even  that  mixture  x,  y,  s. 
But  as  long  as  I  live,  and  the  world  goes   'round, 
Don '  ever  mention  cereal  to  me. ' ' 

B.  J.,  Cornelian. 

The  students  have  adopted  the  following  definition  of  the  word 
pageant : 

' '  Pageant  is  an  English  word  frequently  heard  at  the  Normal  Col- 
lege. It  cannot  easily  be  translated  into  American  as  it  has  so  many 
meanings.  Among  the  foremost,  and  as  yet  the  most  widely  known,  we 
will  mention  the  following:  Dance,  hop,  ride,  practise  plays,  make 
flowers,  sew,  and  last  but  most  assuredly  not  least — sing  ! ' ' 

P.  S.,  wishing  to  sing  one  of  the  May  Day  rounds,  remarked,  ' '  Come 
on  now,  let's  sing  that  relay  Miss  H.  taught  us." 

The  musical  qualities  of  Burns'  poems  were  being  discussed  in  Lit- 
erature. The  class  was  asked  if  they  had  ever  hummed  any  of  them 
keeping  time  with  a  stick.  In  connection  with  this  they  were  told  to 
do  it  some  time,  just  as  they  would  hum  Dixie.  A  student,  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  who  had  chanced  to  hear  only  the  first  and  last  discussion, 
remarked  in  a  delighted  tone  as  she  left  the  room :  "I  always  did  want 
to  know  who  wrote  Dixie,  but  didn  't  know  until  today  that  Burns  did. ' ' 

A  Prophecy  of  May  Day 

Between  the  entrance  to  the  Park, 
And  the  northern  end  of   Spencer  bulwark, 
Are  forty  or  more  new  made  graves, 
Waiting  for  forty  or  more  dead  braves. 
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Thousands  of  people  are  standing  near, 
Each  and  everyone  shedding  a  tear; 
Some  are  weeping  for  departed  hosts, 
Others  are  sobbing,  tho'  they  are  ghosts. 

"But  who  is  to  occupy  each  sepulchre? 

Whom  do  you  say  will  be  buried  there?" 
' '  The  Juniors,  who  all  have  passed  away. 

Even  before  this  great  May  day." 

"But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  sad  occasion? 

Why  this  long  and  mournful  procession?" 
' '  Many  are  the  causes, — long  to  relate. 

The  dreadful  tale  of  the  Junior 's  late. ' ' 

They  were  once  as  jolly  a  band 

As  ever  lived  in  any  land, 

Till  overwork  turned  their  joys  to  grief, 

And  death  came  as  a  last  relief. 

English  themes  and  long  short  stories, 
History  papers  about  ancient  Tories, 
Latin  talks  on  satires  rare, 
Drove  them  one  and  all  to  despair. 

So  oft'  and  so  much  they  studied  Poe's  mind, 
That  their  own  they  've  failed  to  find. 
They  worked  so  hard  and  worked  so  late, 
That  they  all  died  before  this  fete. 

So  the  long-worked-for  pageant  glad, 
Has  become  a  scene  both  wierd  and  sad ; 
Instead  of  a  laughing  procession  gay 
Forty  biers  are  borne  on  the  way. 

M.  B.,  '13,  Adelphian. 

A  Recipe  for  a  Theme 

Take  a  good  pen,  a  bottle  of  black  ink,  and  twenty-five  sheets  of 
Freshman  theme  paper.  Next  get  the  substance  of  your  subject  for 
of  course  the  subject  is  the  foundation. 

The  ingredients  of  every  good  theme  are  unity,  coherence,  and  empha- 
sis. Take  a  goodly  measure  of  unity  and  coherence  and  cream  them 
together.  The  former  will  give  a  proper  body  to  the  theme;  the  latter 
will  make  it  stick  together.  Next  you  sift  in  the  emphasis  gently.  You 
will  find  that  emphasis  will  make  the  theme  light  and  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing even  though  it  be  liberally  iced  with  Carter 's  best  red  ink.  Flavor  by 
sprinkling  in  any  good  effective  words  that  you  happen  to  have  on  hand. 
Be  sure  that  you  do  not  use  an  old,  worn-out  word,  for  it  will  spoil  the 
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theme  as  surely  as  a  rancid  nut  will  spoil  a  cake.  When  all  of  this  has 
been  done  you  may  set  the  theme  away  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  any  foreign  particles  rise  to  the  top,  extract  them  and 
add  more  unity. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  very  skillful  theme-maker  can  pro- 
duce a  good  quick  theme,  the  average  student  will  procrastinate  the  mak- 
ing of  a  theme  until  almost  time  to  serve  it.  I  once  knew  a  girl  to  make 
a  theme  on  the  hasty  pudding  style  during  chapel  exercise,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  undue  haste  the  theme  was  so  raw  that  it  was  very  indigest- 
ible. Still  if  you  do  not  have  time  to  set  your  theme  away  for  several 
hours  you  may  have  it  done  in  good  condition  in  a  short  while.  After 
making  sure  that  the  theme  is  well  done,  fold  it  carefully,  write  your 
name,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  the  number  of  your  section  at  the 
top  of  the  left  side  of  your  paper  and  then,  while  hot,  serve  to  the 
teacher.  If  you  have  followed  directions  carefully  you  will  have  a  theme 
that  will  suit  the  veriest  epicure  of  an  English  teacher. 

0.  H.,  '15. 

The  greatest  social  event  of  the  spring  season  of  1912  was  the  recep- 
tion given  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Gove,  assisted  by  her  two  friends  Miss 
Pattie  McAdams  and  Mrs.  Woolard,  on  Friday  evening,  April  19,  from 
six  p.  m.  to  six  a.  m..  At  the  close  of  a  most  delightful  field  day  and 
beautiful  luncheon  in  Peabody  Park,  over  four  hundred  young  ladies 
began  preparing  to  attend  the  reception.  Many  stayed  away  from  other 
social  functions  to  attend  it.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Miss  Gove 's  beautiful 
new  residence,  the  young  ladies  were  ushered  into  the  lovely  reception 
hall,  where  they  were  requested  to  make  themselves  at  ease.  After  this 
they  were  served  with  soda  water  in  a  most  generous  manner.  Miss 
Gove  pressed  the  young  ladies  to  partake  of  her  bounteous  hospitality  so 
that  they  even  indulged  more  than  was  good  for  their  immediate  com- 
fort. As  the  guests  departed,  they  were  served  at  the  door  with  a  wine 
glass  of  the  most  delicious  beverage  of  magnesium  sulphate. 

M.  T. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


MaLrshatls 

Chief — Kate   R.    Styron,    Craven  County 

Adelpbian       .  Cornelian 

Jamie    Bryan    Pitt  County  Hattie  Howell  ....   Edgecombe  County 

Margaret  Wilson,   Mecklenburg  County  Mary  K.  Brown Stanly  County 

Ethel   McNairy Guilford  County  Clyde    Fields    Alleghany  County 

Florence  Hildebrand    .  .    Burke  County  Gretchen  Taylor    ....    Guilford  County 

Mary  Tennent    ....    Buncombe  County  Verta   Idol    Guilford  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelpbian   and   Cornelian    Societies — Secret    Organizations 

Students'  Covincil 

Kate  R.   Styron President       Meriel    Groves    Vice-President 

Pattie    Groves    Secretary 

Senior  Clak.ss 

Ethel   Skinner    President       Hattie    Howell    Secretary 

Dora  Coats    Vice-President        Annie   Cherry    Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Mary  Porter    President       Myrtle   Horney    P'^cretary 

Maud  Beatty    Vice-President  _^Annie  Whitty    Treasurer 

Sophomore  Class 

Margaret   Smith    President       Nina   Garner    Secretary 

Ruby   Deal    Vice-President       Elizabeth  Hall    Treasurer 

Freshn\a.n  Class 

Eunice  Sinclair    President       Fannie  Hunt    Secretary 

Sarah  Kornegay    Vice-President       Vera   Klutz    Treasurer 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Pattie   Spurgeon    President       Mary  Worth    Secretary 

Carrie    Gill    Vice-President        Bertha    Stanbury    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa-tion 

Alice  Morrison    President  Louise   Bell    ....    V-Pres.,    Sophomore 

Fay  Davenport    V-Pres.,    Senior  Edith  Haight    ....    V-Pres.,  Freshman 

Mary    Tennent    V-Pres.,    Junior  Corinna    Mial    Secretary 

Jessie   Gainey    Treasurer  Margaret  Mann    Critic 
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Shoes 
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Callahan -Dobson 
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Drugs 
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Fariss-Klutz  Drug  Co. 
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Greensboro  Drug  Co. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Coble 

Conyers  &   Sykes 

Dr.  Jno.  H.  Wheeler 

Sykes'  Drug  Store 
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Still  Drug  Co. 
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Photographs 
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Eutsler 
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An  unlimited  number  of  Cash  Scholarships 
worth  $525.00  apiece,  not  competitive,  are 
open  to  Normal  students  now.  In  fact,  ten 
Normal  students  have  already  earned  college 
expenses  under  this  plan.  Work  during  the 
summer  vacation  season  of  this  sort  is  pleasant 
and  educative.  Write  for  full  particulars 
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EVERY  wo  MAN" 

Should  search  for  "THE  BLUE  BIRD"  of  the  Apparel  World 
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in   a  delightful   refreshing 
folic  dance. 


COLUMBIA  GYMNASIUM  SUIT  CO. 
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